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THE WEEK. 


THE debate on the state of the 
Army, in the House of Commons 
on Monday evening, was, like the 
generality of such debates, some- 
what rambling and inconclusive. Sir Charles Dilke 
moved his resolution expressing the doubt very 
generally felt outside the War Office as to the 
adequacy of the present system of enlistment and 
service for the needs of Imperial defence, and 
pointed out that our Army costs us as much as 
our Navy, though it is on the latter that we 
place our main reliance, and that the magnitude of 
our military expenditure relatively to that of other 
nations cannot be disposed of by the facile explana- 
tion that they have compulsory service. He dwelt on 
the relatively small contributions to their owndefence 
paid by our Crown Colonies, on the weakness of our 
organisation in view of a European war, and on the 
makeshift character of the Government proposals, 
and endorsed Lord Roberts’s plan of a long-service 
army for India—which was strongly condemned by 
Mr. Brodrick and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
who, speaking from their official knowledge, gave a 
very qualified defence of our existing military system 
asa whole. Mr. Arnold-Forster attacked the system 
of linked battalions, but did not attempt to sketch 
the common-sense plan of reorganisation which he 
demanded; several military men condemned the 
proposals of the Government as inadequate; and the 
proposed stationing of the Guards at Mediterranean 
stations called forth a good deal of protest. On the 
whole, it cannot be said that the proceedings of the 
evening were either instructive or reassuring. 
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On Tuesday evening Mr. Samuel Smith and 
Mr. Morton took the House over very familiar 
ground—the scandals which might arise in the 
appointment of bishops, and which frequently do 
arise in the appointment to livings; the inherent 
Toryism of the Episcopal Bench; the divergence 
between clergy and laity on questions of ritual and 
sacerdotal doctrine, and the fact—often remarked 
on in these columns—that the Church of England 
to-day is strongest where she has least connection 
with the State, and weakest in those rural parishes 
where the clergyman is most anxious to lay stress 
op his own quasi-official position. This latter fact 
Mr. Balfour conspicuously failed to appreciate, and 
his remarks on the intolerance in the past of “ non- 
ecclesiastical religious bodies "—presumably Puritans 





















and Presbyterians—evinced misconceptions of English 








history considerably worse than those which he 
attacked in his opponents. But at the present time 
there is an unreality about such debates. There are 
plenty of signs that Disestablishment may come 
from within the Church—Mr. Griffith Boscawen and 
those he represents are going further in that 
direction than they seem to recognise—and the 
course taken by the Government on the Education 
Question is strengthening the hands of those who 
wish to attack the Establishment from outside. 
But the motion is inopportune, all the same. 





AFTER this the House went on to discuss the alien 
immigrant, and then its patience soon failed: Mr. 
Lowles, as an East-End Tory member, demanded 
protective legislation; SirCharles Dilke promised that 
such legislation should be vigorously opposed when- 
ever it came, and Mr. Ritchie said that the Ministry 
would introduce it some day. Ministerial indolence 
happily is not without its advantages. On Wednes- 
day a Bankruptcy Act Amendment Bill passed its 
second reading, and a Sunday Closing Bill was 
rejected, after a debate of the character usual on 
Wednesday afternoons, by 206 to 149. The pro- 
ceedings of the earlier part of the week were emptied 
of interest by the approach of the struggle on the 
Education Bill. 





THE most noticeable features about the debate on 
the second reading of this Bill on Thursday evening 
were the treatment of it as a merely temporary and 
provisional measure by the champions of the Church 
party, Lord Cranborne and Mr. Griffith Boscawen; its 
advocacy on behalf of the Wesleyans by Mr. W. D. 
Green, who, however, hardly seems to represent the 
views of the body for which he undertakes to speak ; 
and Mr, Morley’s severe criticism of the machinery 
set up by the Bill, of the vagueness of some of its 
provisions, and of the increased eagerness—due, no 
doubt, to the results of Walthamstow and Romford 
—of the Government to make good their promise to 
deal with necessitous Board schools. But the 
Government do not propose to keep Parliament 
sitting till that Bill passes, and until they do, we 
shall doubt if they are quite serious, Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s reply to Mr. Morley’s description of his 
attitude towards his dead self will be awaited with 


curiosity. In short, the interest of the debate will 
come next week. 





By way of preparation for the debate now in 
progress, the Education Bill has been pretty 
thoroughly riddled outside the House of Commons. 
The completest exposure of its weak points has been 
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the work of Mr. Macnamara in the Westminster 
Gazette of Wednesday last. Among the points on 
which he has laid stress are the enormous addition 
which it will make to the present burdens—already 
very heavy—of the staff at the Education Depart- 
ment, the complete abolition of any security for the 
continuance of local support, the serious educational 
danger involved in the abolition of the 17s. 6d. 
limit—because this abolition is a direct temptation 
to managers to make the children take up more 
subjects than they can manage with profit to 
themselves—and the enormous additional expense 
which the machinery of Federation must involve. 
Several of the Free Churches, through their represen- 
tative bodies—even the Wesleyans, who were claimed 
as Denominationalists by one speaker on Thursday 
evening—have also strongly condemned the Bill. So 
has the Liberation Society ; and the National Educa- 
tion Emergency Committee has emphasised the need 
of imposing conditions as to efficiency and securing 
the representation of parents on the new Federations. 
On the other side, the Bishop of London spoke at a 
meeting at Limehouse on Tuesday, not so much in 
favour of the Bill as in support of the maintenance 
of Voluntary schools as an “alternative system ”— 
for which there is much to be said ; but it is certainly 
not the aim either of the Bill or its supporters merely 
to maintain the two systems side by side; the latter 
want to handicap the more efficient system in the in- 
terest of the less efficient. The Bishop also advocated 
the retention of the religious spirit in education—a 
spirit, however, which nobody proposes to eliminate. 


In view of the promise in the Queen’s Speech 
of “a Bill to make better provision for the com- 
pensation of workpeople who suffer from accidents 
in the course of their employment,” the Daily News 
has taken the opinions of trade-union officials re- 
presenting a great variety of trades and more than 
a million workmen, and published them on Monday 
last. The answers show an immense preponderance 
in favour of the view that prevention of accidents 
is far more important than compensation of them, 
that it will not be secured by any system of com- 
pulsory insurance, and is not likely to be secured 
in any other way than by casting the liability for 
accident on the employer. It remains to be seen 
whether the Government Bill will take account of 
these conclusions. If not, bye-elections in working- 
class constituencies will assuredly continue the 
débacle begun at Romford. 


THE two bye-elections now pending would not 
under ordinary circumstances be of very great in- 
terest. An election in a semi-suburban division of 
the Home Counties has generally been a foregone 
conclusion since the City ’verted to Toryism, and Sir 
George Trevelyan’s seat at Glasgow ought to be safe 
for a Liberal successor in spite of the fact that the 
Solicitor-General for Scotland is the Conservative 
candidate. But Glasgow has become a hotbed of 
Unionism, and the division also contains a large 
Labour and Irish vote. The former is usually inclined 
to be anti-Liberal in any case; the latter might have 
been expected to be doubtful on the present occasion, 
owing to the Roman Catholic interest in the success of 
the Education Bill. These considerations, however, 
seem likely to be inoperative on the present 
occasion, and Sir Charles Cameron is confidently 
expected to have a large majority at the poll on 
Monday next—a majority which may be partly 
regarded as a Scottish protest against having to 
pay for the denominational education of English 
children. In the Chertsey division we have a 
popular candidate, and the election, if it effects 
nothing else, will afford opportunity for much- 
needed educational work. 


Tue return of Irish judicial rents fixed during 
Jaly, August, September, and October does not 








show "much statistical basis for the outcry of the 
Irish landlords. The total area on which, during 
the four months, rents were fixed for the second 
period of fifteen years was only about 17,000 acres. 
The rents fixed in 1881 on this land were about 
20 per cent. lower than the old rents. The new 
rents are about 40 per cent. lower than the old 
rents, and, therefore, about 25 per cent. lower 
than the first judicial rents. English landlords who 
have spent nothing on their farms within the past 
fifteen years—if any such there be—would be glad 
if they fared equally well under a system of free 
contract. Of course, it may be urged by the land- 
lords that the rents in the return were mostly fixed 
before the new Land Act, and that there have been 
many more cases dealt with since October. But the 
new Land Act does more to bring in previously 
excluded tenants than it does to benefit tenants who 
could in any case have got fair rents fixed. 


THE departure of Prince George 
of Greece for Crete with a flotilla 
of torpedo-boats, charged with 
the duty of intercepting any Turkish transports that 
may attempt to land troops in the island, complicates 
the Cretan problem in a way that is most em- 
barrassing to the Powers, and yet to our minds 
is not wholly amiss. The sympathies of the ruling 
powers at the Russian Court at present are 
sure to be with him, whatever the diplomatists 
may say or think; his position must appeal to 
English feeling independently of political or other 
sympathies—to jingo feeling not least; his action 
must excite strong sympathy in Italy, if only for 
historic reasons; French sympathies, though since 
hastily damped down in view of the present un- 
certainty as to the Russian attitude, showed mani- 
fest tendencies during the earlier part of the week 
to revert to that Philhellenism which is one of the 
most honourable traditions of the foreign policy of 
France; and Greece, whose power must not be 
measured either by her size or by the condition of her 
Treasury, is united and longing for the first blow to 
be struck against the hereditary foe. Arms and 
volunteers are being poured into the island by the 
Greek Revolutionary Committee, and unless the 
Powers repress Greek action instantly, it is possible 
that the Cretan Question may settle itself. There 
are signs that they intend to interfere, possibly to 
blockade the island; but we cannot conceive that 
England will permit such a step without the most 
ample securities for the restoration of order by 
some other means than wholesale massacre. An 
immediate settlement can only be effected by 
absolute unity and promptitude on the part of the 
Powers. As that is unlikely, and as their great 
bugbear, the Macedonian Question, is to be raised 
anyhow, would it not be simpler and safer to let 
Greece alone ? 


ABROAD. 


Tue capture of Bida, the capital of Nupé, by 
the little force of the Niger Company, relieves the 
native Hausa population from a most oppressive 
tyranny, and vindicates the sanctity of treaties in 
the only way that some African potentates are able 
to understand. The battle itself, carried on against 
an enemy that exhibited considerable military skill 
and outnumbered the attacking force in the pro- 
portion of at least forty to one, will probably 
pass into undeserved oblivion along with most of 
the other events of the little wars which are 
such frequent incidents of Empire. The Fulah 
princes of the Hausa states represent the Fulah race, 
according to the interesting letter of an ex-medical 
missionary in Wednesday's Times, much as the pure 
Osmanli is represented by a good many Turkish 
Pashas. For several generations their female 
ancestors have belonged to one or other of the 
subject races, and they are consequently hardly 
distinguishable from the Hausa population over 
whom they have established their rule. That 
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population is remarkably progressive, with strong 
commercial instincts and a native language 
and literature which of late have attracted 
great attention from European philologists. Under 
the Fulah tyranny their country has become the 
most copious feeder of the slave trade. That 
reproach will now be removed from Nupé, and we 
may be sure that a similar process will be the 
natural corollary of the arrangements now pend- 
ing with the Ilorins and the other states of the 
empire of Sokoto. The little force of the Niger 
Company has struck an effective blow for civilisa- 
tion, and is effecting for the Sokoto states all that 
is claimed for our future expedition to Khartour. 
We only hope it may be able to continue the work : 
and meanwhile we shall be curious to see what 
appreciation its success meets with in France. 





THERE have happily been no indications so far 
that the plague is extending to the inland of India, 
or—what is more important as concerns our inter- 
national relations—that it is finding its way oversea 
to foreign countries; and the contention of the 
Indian Government that the malady is neither 
infectious nor contagious, but the product of pecu- 
liarly insanitary conditions, appears hitherto to have 
been justified. Seeing that sanitary science is, even 
in Europe and America, a creation only of the present 
generation, it is, perhaps, not surprising that the 
less practically-minded East should be slow in 
grasping the conception of disease as a preventable 
incident of life. But there is deep in the Oriental 
character a curious fatalism, which is also worthy 
of notice as going some way to explain how it is 
that the native municipal commissioners of large 
towns like Calcutta have been notoriously negligent 
of sanitary exigencies. Here, for instance, is an 
extract from a Bengali paper of some influence that 
helps us to realise that philosophic East which 
“let the legions thunder past, then plunged in 
thought again.” “ Why,” it asks, “are Europeans 
so much afraid of death? Is it not of very little 
moment whether a man dies ten years sooner or 
later? A case of cholera in their midst gives them 
a shudder and leads them to fly—but where? Death 
reigns everywhere. The Indians live in the midst 
of cholera, and that without much concern, because 
they know it is useless to attempt to escape death.” 





THE discussion in the United States Senate on 
the Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty is taking 
place, according to custom, in secret session; but, 
thanks to American newspaper enterprise, the public 
is in possession of tolerably full reports. The 
principal amendment, which practically nullifies the 
Treaty by allowing either Power to withdraw from 
arbitration any question that it conceives to affect 
its “domestic or foreign policy”—in other words, 
any question whatever of which the importance 
is not infinitesimal—is upheld as a concession to 
Western sentiment, and apparently also from the 
fear that claims involving the Monroe doctrine 
may be otherwise occasionally decided against the 
United States—a contingency in the last degree 
improbable with the tribunal constituted as is pro- 
posed. If the Treaty is amended as proposed, the 
present Executive will probably decline to ratify it ; 
but it is also objected to as a whole on the ground 
that its ratification would infringe hereafter the 
treaty-making power of the Senate, which is secured 
to it by the Constitution of the United States. More- 
ever, the Senate, having been constructed with the 
deliberate intention of rendering it independent of 
popular pressure, is, like most representative bodies, 
collectively jealous of its own traditions and resolved 
to maintain them at all costs. It has at least done 
the world one great service. It has drawn attention 














Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wags 











to the futility of the doctrine hithert> current 
among political philosophers as to the desirability of 
concentrating the tried political wisdom of the 
country in anindependent Upper House. The failure 
of the Treaty which we all have so much at heart 
may at least point a moral for would-be reformers of 
our own House of Lords. 


THE scheme of reform for Cuba, which was 
officially published last Saturday in Madrid, falls 
very far short of the “ Cuban Home Rule” semi- 
officially predicted not long ago. In spite of the 
use of the term “ self-government” in the preamble 
—it is left untranslated, presumably because there 
is as yet no equivalent for it in the Spanish language 
—the reforms amount to little more than a pro- 
tection of the local authorities against arbitrary 
interference on the part of the Governor-General, 
and the provision of an administrative and advisory 
Council of peculiarly complicated construction which 
is to apportion the expenditure and make repre- 
sentations (we cannot see that it will do more) 
in regard to the Customs duties. In the formation 
of this Council the theorists seem to have had a free 
hand, and representatives of the University of 
Havana, the Chambers of Commerce, the wealthier 
taxpayers, and the population at large are to sit 
side by side. The scheme suggests the Austrian 
Reichsrath, and will probably prove hardly more 
workable. The officials of the island are to be 
Cubans or Spaniards of two years’ residence; but 
though this apparently lessens an old grievance, we 
doubt if it will prove of much practical value. 
Very favourable reports as to the prospects of the 
scheme come from Cuba vid Madrid, though there 
is some opposition among the ultra-Conservatives of 
Spain. But the Cubans, insurgent and loyal alike, 
treat it as ridiculous, and one can hardly suppose 
that anything but sheer exhaustion would make 
it acceptable. Meanwhile they have a painful but 
profitable subject of meditation in the fickleness 
of the American Jingoes. 





THE paralysis that has seized on French 
Radicalism since the collapse of M. Bourgeois’s 
Ministry was made painfully visible at the banquet 
given in Paris on Sunday last to the newly-elected 
Radical Senators. What strikes the reader most in 
the speeches delivered is the indefiniteness of their 
tone. M. Bourgeois spoke of opposition to “ Clerical- 
ism and Collectivism,” but that is not a distinctive 
feature of the Radical groups; and the late Ministry 
rested on Collectivist support, as must any Radical 
Ministry in the near future. The progressive in- 
come tax is left, of course, but the country is not 
with the Radicals there — though probably the 
machinery of the tax is more to blame than its 
principle. But as tothe Senate, the Radicals appear 
to be undecided whether to mend it or only to 
capture it. 





THE present Parliament of the German Empire 
expires next year by efflux of time, and preparations 
are already being made in view of the General 
Election. The Liberal Union—which seceded from 
the main body of Liberals, then and still led by 
Herr Richter, just before the General Election of 
1893, on the question of the new military scheme— 
is preparing to return to the fold; at least, negotia- 
tions are at present proceeding between the two 
parties with a view to mutual aid. It is also stated 
that a section of the National Liberals—a party 
which contains very eminent men, but is in a state 
of hopeless distraction and decay—is anxious to com- 
bine with those Liberals who retain their claim to the 
name. We trust the combination will be successful, 
but the events of the last election do not give us 
much hope. Probably most of the Germans who 
settle abroad would have been Liberals if they had 
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stayed at home; but at the last election the more 
discontented section of the electorate voted for 
Social Democratic candidates rather than for any 
other representatives of the Opposition. Pre- 
sumably, however, they were only giving the most 
emphatic expression that they possibly could to 
their discontent. Since then, too, the Agrarians 
have scared away a good many people from Con- 
servatism—as our own Agrarians will do before 
long—and bye-elections have shown a certain gain 
in the Liberal strength. 


A CONSULAR report has been issued relating to 
the revenue and expenditure of the Chinese Empire 
which is of exceptional interest. The corruption 
revealed is appalling. On one tax—the rice tribute 
from Kingsu and Chekiang—thesystem of collectionis 
so cumbrous that the Government would gain at least 
1,000,000 taels by itsentire abolition. Thetotal normal 
revenue of the Imperial Government is only about 
19,500,000 taels, including that part of the Imperial 
Customs Revenue which is really paid to the Pekin 
authorities. Out of this insignificant sum—about 
one-third of the taxation levied in Ireland—all the 
troops under the direct command of the Emperor 
have to be paid. The total admitted revenue of the 
whole of China is under 90,000,000 taels, including 
the cost of provincia! administration, but this sum 
represents only a part of what is really extracted 
from the people. 


PeorLE who like literary para- 
doxes with a high flavour of 
scandal about them may like 
to read “The Hidden Lives of Shakespeare and 
Bacon,” by W. G. Thorpe, F.S.A. (printed for the 
author at the Chiswick Press). The book has no 
relation whatever to the ordinary Bacon-Shake- 
speare theories ; it is an expansion of a thesis put 
forward by the author in two letters to the 
Academy in the spring of 1895. That Shakespeare, 
after absconding from Stratford-on-Avon in con- 
sequence of his poaching expedition, made a 
fortune by keeping a gambling hell, and even 
disguising himself as a workman to win the 
coppers of other workmen; that he got to know 
Bacon and black-mailed him, and that Bacon, 
who ought to have prosecuted him for the 
poaching episode, did not do so because he was 
afraid of revelations touching his intrigues for the 
overthrow of Essex—revelations which Shakespeare 
was able to make because he had been employed in 
a “scrivenery " which Bacon conducted—these are 
disclosures sensational enough for the most hardened 
of newspaper readers. We cannot say that we have 
mastered all Mr. Thorpe’s evidence ; but much of it 
appears to us insufficient—we will not say to hang a 
dog upon, for our generation is more particular 
about the rights of animals than the ancestors who 
invented that time-honoured expression, but to 
excuse the killing of a blackbeetle. However, we 
have seen evidence produced in Shakespearean 
controversies that was hardly more convincing. 


LITERATURE, etc. 





Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. announce that they 
will publish early in the year Mr. Ernest Hart's 
“Picturesque Burma.” The interest which has been 
aroused by “Among Pagodas and Fair Ladies” 
(Innes) will be further satisfied by Mr. Hart's book. 


At the private view of the Nansen Exhibition at 
the St. George's Gallery the crush was almost too 
great to allow of anything more than a peep at the 
pastels, drawings, and photographs, the clothes, ski 
anal kayak. The model of the Fram gives one a fair 
if@a how the little vessel declines to be caught in 
the hug of the ice and crushed. The arctic sky- 


scenes’ are very well rendered, as are the various 














dangers and incidents of the celebrated voyage. The 
public await, with something like impatience appar- 
ently, the full account which Messrs. Constable are 
about to issue. 


Sir Joux Tuurston, K.C.M.G., 
Governor of Fiji and High Com- 
missioner for the Western Pacific, 
had had an unrivalled experience, unofficial as well 
as official, of the South Seas.—Mr. E. A. Fitzgerald 
had been a Baron of the Irish Exchequer from 
1859 to 1882, when he resigned through his scruples 
on constitutional grounds as to the duties cast on 
him by the Crimes Act of that year.—Sir Wilbraham 
Lennox, V.C., K.C.B., had distinguished himself 
before Sebastopol and in the Indian Mutiny, and 
had subsequently accompanied the German army in 
France and the Turkish army in the war with Russia 
of 1877-78.—General Raffaele Cadorna had served 
in the Italian Wars of Liberation and had commanded 
the Italian troops who occupied Rome in 1870.— 
The Ven. Archdeacon G. G. Perry had written 
valuable works on the history of the English 
Church.—The Rev. S. H. Reynolds, a well-known 
Oxford tutor of his day, had a great reputation 
among his University contemporaries, but was little 
known to the outside world. He had for many years 
been on the staff of the Times.—The Rev. Richard 
Parry was a conspicuous Welsh bard and a well- 
known judge at Eisteddfods.—Mr. G. P. Boyce 
was a water-colour artist of less fame than his 
talent deserved.—Herr Gustave Eim was the leader 
of the Young Czech party in Austria and the chief 
link between it and the Ministry in securing the 
alliance we mentioned last week.—To Sir Henry 
Edwards we refer elsewhere. 


OBITUARY. 








ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 





JT is satisfactory to know that the forebodings of 

- Mr. John Morley and Sir William Harcourt as to 
the manner in which the speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer last Friday would be received in 
France have not been verified. The declaration of 
M. Hanotaux on Monday was as temperate in tone 
as anyone could desire. In form it was, beyond all 
question, far more correct than the blunt utterances 
of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, and it did credit to the 
diplomatic reserve and self-possession of the speaker. 
All this is to the good, and we shall certainly not 
withhold from M. Hanotaux the credit which he 
deserves. At the same time, when we come to 
the substance of his speech, there are certain 
points upon which it is impossible to com- 
ment so favourably. Everybody, except Mr. 
Labouchere and the handful of politicians who 
agree with him upon questions of foreign policy, 
knows that the situation in Egypt has been 
greatly changed, first by the judgment pronounced by 
the international tribunal, and secondly by the joint 
Franco-Russian communication to the Khedive’s 
Government protesting against the advance of money 
to Egypt by England. M. Hanotaux not only 
evaded this fact throughout his speech, but entered 
into sundry hair-splitting disquisitions about the 
general danger of expeditions into the Soudan and 
the sacred character of the international tribunal. 
These contentions were beside the mark. Many of 
us opposed the expedition to Dongola with all our 
strength twelve months ago, and there is conse- 
quently no need to say that at that time we were 
of the same opinion as M. Hanotaux as to the 
dangers which an attempt to reconquer the Soudan 
might bring about in Egypt. Moreover, we were 
made justly suspicious by the fact that Ministers 
could give no clear or consistent explanation of this 
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unnecessary plunge into war. But the expedition 
has taken place; as a military operation it has been 
brilliantly successful, and we are not at all sure that 
as a political operation it will not prove in the long 
run more successful still. These facts may not— 
indeed, they do not—reconcile us to the forward 
policy in Egyptian polities, but in common fairness 
they must be borne in mind when we are passing 
judgment upon the Dongola expedition. Now that 
the expedition is at an end, even those of us who 
condemned it most unreservedly twelve months ago 
may well admit that things have not been so bad as 
they seemed, and that either by good luck or good 
management those who were responsible for the 
undertaking have established a fairly good case for 
themselves. 

This fact, however, has nothing to do with the 
international situation which has been created by 
the action of the French and Russian Governments. 
When the mixed tribunals refused to allow the ex- 
penses of the Dongola expedition to be paid out 
of the Egyptian reserve fund they took a step which 
all wise men recognised at once as being distinctly 
unfavourable to the prospects of an early with- 
drawal of British troops from Egypt. It is amazing 
that M. Hanotaux will not admit this fact. It is 
still more amazing that he should have induced 
the Russian Government to join him in the protest 
which was recently made at Cairo. The expedition 
has taken place, it has proved brilliantly successful, 
and it has to be paid for. France by employing 
a judicial body to perform a political function has 
succeeded in preventing the payment being made by 
the Egyptians. Great Britain, which is morally re- 
sponsible for the expenditure, has felt herself in honour 
bound to provide the money which Egypt is forbidden 
to furnish. France, which is responsible for the 
veto placed upon the Egyptian Government, now 
refuses to consent to the provision of the money by 
Great Britain. When we remember these facts, we 
confess that we cannot feel so much incensed by 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s rather peppery words as 
Mr. Morley and Sir William Harcourt seemed to be. 
That which surprises us is the fact that M. Hano- 
taux does not seem to recognise the necessary con- 
sequences of the action taken by France, first through 
the mixed tribunals, and subsequently through the 
protest of herself and Russia at Cairo. Whatever 
may be the merits of the English occupation of 
Egypt—and there are many of us who on that 
particular subject are more nearly in harmony with 
M. Hanotaux than he seems inclined to believe— 
there can be no question as to the folly of the 
attempt to “ worry” us out of the country by means 
of petty annoyances and pettifogging legal actions. 
Human nature is very much the same on both sides 
of the Channel, and we are greatly mistaken if 
Frenchmen would not lose their patience and give 
expression to language which was not altogether 
Parliamentary if, say,in Madagascar or in Tunis, 
they had been compelled to submit to the series 
of small vexations which have been inflicted upon 
us in Egypt. We do not defend the plain-speaking 
of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, but we are disposed 
to think that even M. Hanotaux, in his heart of 
hearts, must have felt inclined to make some allow- 
ance for it. 

The great fact which has been brought out by 
the Ministerial statement in the Chamber of 
Deputies and the discussion in the French press 
is, however, the strength of the desire on the other 
side of the Channel for a friendly understanding 
with this country. Frenchmen may take strong 
views as to our proceedings in Egypt and elsewhere, 
but it is becoming more plainly apparent every day 
that they are not prepared, for the sake of any 








question which is now within the field of practical 
politics, to make an open quarrel with us. There 


are not a few men amongst them who, predicting 


the early declaration of an English Protectorate 
over Egypt, frankly declare that it would be to 
the interest of France to accept this rather 
than by quarrelling with us to place herself at 
the mercy of Germany. If this is really the 
temper not only of the diplomatists but of the 
people on the other side of the Channel, there 
ought to be the greatest readiness to reciprocate the 
friendly feeling thus shown here. Those of us who 
deplore the fact that we have been forced into the 
occupation of Egypt, but who are not insensible to 
the magnificent work which England has done in 
the Nile Valley during the last fifteen years, have 
only one desire at our hearts—that is, whether we 
stay in Egypt or retire from it, to do nothing that 
will leave a stain upon the national honour or even 
upon the national amour propre. The misfortune is 
that those of us who would gladly see a date fixed 
for the evacuation find that our hopes are frustrated 
at least as much by the mistakes made on the banks 
of the Seine as by any outburst of rampant jingoism 
in this country. Whatever else may be doubtful, it 
is at least certain that such a Power as Great Britain 
cannot afford to allow herself either to be kicked 
out of Egypt or—to use the phrase of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—to be worried out of it. On the 
other hand,no Englishman has any right to forget 
those specific pledges to which M. Hanotaux has 
appealed, and by which this country is solemnly 
bound to regard the occupation of Egypt as a 
temporary measure which must in due season come 
to an end. Nothing but the free consent of the 
European Powers, or an open defiance not merely of 
France but of our own pledges, can free us from 
that obligation. For the moment we are not sorry 
that the outburst of Sir Michael Hicks Beach has 
had a certain effect in clearing the air; but it must 
be remembered that the effect might have been very 
different if M. Hanotaux had not kept his temper, 
and made us feel the sincerity of his expressed desire 
to live upon terms of amity with us even when s0 
contentious a subject as Egypt is under discussion. 








DISESTABLISHMENT. 





ji present House of Commons shows less dis- 
position than any of its predecessors to discuss 
abstract motions which are out of the range of 
practical politics, and it gave a significant indication 
of its attitude last Tuesday afternoon. Twenty or 
even ten years ago, private members were able to 
bring forward proposals every Tuesday and Friday 
which they did not expect to see in legislative form 
for many years to come. They initiated interesting 
discussions, slightly savouring, perhaps, of the 
debating society, and were answered seriously even 
where the large majority of the House did not agree 
with them. Nowadays such dis:ussions have become 
almost impossible. The increasing contentiousness of 
the actual work of legislation, and the general interest 
in matters of colonial and foreign policy, are partly 
responsible for the change. But the main reason, 
doubtless, is that the House of Commons is no 
longer the principal field for political propagandism. 
New questions can be more effectively dealt with on 
the platform and in the Press. Parliament does not 
aim at doing more than registering the considered 
opinion of the nation, and is not even able to do 
very effectively that which it admits to be its duty. 
Mr. Samuel Smith was, we think, unwise in 
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refusing to recognise this change of spirit. 
The number of members who are in favour of 
Disestablishment is probably not less than in the 
Parliament of 1874-80. But the majority who are 
opposed to Disestablishment are less inclined to 
discuss it in a painstaking way than the majority 
then were. They would be equally unwilling to 
discuss a motion in favour of direct as against 
indirect taxation, in accordance with the admirable 
principles of the Financial Reform Association. It 
is not so much a change of opinion as a change of 
debating habit, and the change in itself is not 
altogether an —— one. The motion of 
last Tuesday was doubly unfortunate in that 
it mixed up Disestablishment for Wales, which 
is within the region of House of Commons sub- 
jects, with Disestablishment for England, which is 
not. The collapse of the debate may therefore 
be misread, by those who have not noted the habits 
of the House, as an indication that Disestablishment 
for Wales received an even greater set back by the 
defeat at the last General Election than did Home 
Rule or the Local Veto. This, we are convinced, 
would be a mistake. Whenever the Liberal party 
returns to office, Disestablishment for Wales must 
again be among its first legislative proposals. It 
was, is, and must remain an urgent question. But 
we cannot, however strong be our theoretical views, 
say that Disegtablishment for England stands in 
the same position. It is still in the propagandist 
stage. It is, therefore, under existing circum- 
stances, a question for the people rather than for 
Parliament. 

Our own view is clear, and it has been often 
expressed. We are in favour of the liberation of 
religion from State control, both for the sake of 
religion and for the sake of the State. But under a 
democratic system, no Government can attempt that 
which is ideally best. Even autocrats who have 
tried to disregard popular prejudices have generally, 
like Joseph II., been failures. Thus politicians like 
the Duke of Devonshire, who represent in this respect 
that cautious Whiggery which must usually pre- 
dominate in all English parties, have recognised 
first that no Established Church can remain estab- 
lished without the support or acquiescence of the 
os of the people among whom it ministers, 
and secondly, that there is no possibility of dis- 
establishing any church unless this support is very 
clearly lacking. In Ireland the conditions under 
which Disestablishment was called for were perfectly 
plain. In Scotland and Wales we believe them to 
exist, but the majority in favour of Disestablishment 
has not in either case been great enough to over- 
come the strength of the vested interests. If in the 
course of the next five years of respite the Establish- 
ment does not in either case make palpable advances, 
most political Churchmen will recognise that Dis- 
establishment has become inevitable. They will 
acknowledge that there exists in each country a 
permanent majority opposed to Establishment, and 
they will hope that by some loss of temporal power 
and wealth the Auld Kirk in Scotland and the 
Episcopalian Church in Wales may fit themselves 
for truer national work. 

These being the settled principles of the poli- 
ticians, we may ask how they bear on the greater 

uestion of Disestablishment of the Church of 
ngland. It must be admitted that the number 
of Nonconformists is less than the number of 
Anglicans, nor does it seem probable that the pro- 
Oayee will very greatly change. It must further 
e admitted that the activity and devotion of the 
poner generation of Anglican clergy have not 
een without result. They have succeeded in re- 
ducing the number of indifferentists — especially 





among the poor—and in increasing the number of 
active churchmen. This is true in a marked degree 
of those districts where population has rapidly 
increased, and where the Church is not to any 
large extent endowed. Thus, unless through the 
gradual reaction caused by excesses of sacerdotalism, 
there seems no reason to anticipate that the Church 
of England will be disestablished by a movement 
from without. Probably at no time during the last 
two centuries has so large a proportion of the people 
of England been really included within the Established 
Church. The frankrecognitionof this fact will domuch 
to help Disestablishment. Many churchmen who are 
now opposed to Disestablishment would be in favour 
of it, if they did not regard the proposal as one 
made in a hostile sense and coming from rival 
Churches. The arguments in favour of liberation, 
from the point of view of the average earnest 
layman, are overwhelming. He is a Protestant, but 
he sees that under the present system he is power- 
less to prevent a movement away from Protestantism 
which is supported by State-appointed bishops 
and patron-appointed clergy. He is a blunt man, 
accustomed in all other relations of life to pay 
his share of the wage of the piper and take his 
share in calling the tune. But he is never consulted 
as to the choice of the clergyman of his parish, much 
less as to the choice of the bishop of his diocese. 
He is probably, if he is a good man, anxious to see 
some measure of temperance reform. But he finds 
that at election times he has to vote for the brewer 
to save the endowments of the Church, and may 
well ask himself whether it is good policy to leave 
the main work of fighting the liquor trade to 
the other Churches, which are not embarrassed 
by endowments. He notices also that while 
charitable and educational endowments are being 
systematised under schemes, the endowments of 
the Church are so unevenly distributed that the 
men who do the least work generally get the most 
money. He finds clergymen complaining that, on 
the average, they are worse paid than ministers 
of the Scotch Free Church, and he recognises that 
the main cause of this poverty is the benumbing 
effect which State endowments always have on 
voluntary contributions. It can scarcely be 
doubted that in a rich and generous country 
like England the Anglican Church, if freed 
from State control and —— on a rational 
basis of government, would easily obtain all 
the money which it really needs. These con- 
siderations, we venture to think, will slowly but 
surely alter the mind of the Anglican laymen. 
They will never support Disestablishment so long as 
they believe it is only a trick proposed by “the 
Chapel” to humble the Church. But when the 
Scotch and Welsh Churches—where the attack is 
mainly from without—have been dealt with, there 
may be a more rapid movement towards Disestablish - 
ment from within the Church of England than some 
politicians believe to be possible. 








SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN. 





T would, we suppose, have been contrary to pre- 
cedent that when the writ for the Bridgeton 
Division of Glasgow was moved in the House of 
Commons last week, Mr. Balfour and Sir William 
Harcourt should have taken the opportunity to say 
a few words about a distinguished colleague. But 
the innovation would not have been unwelcome 
to the public, who know Sir George equally well 
as a politician and a man of letters. Sir George 
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Trevelyan’s Parliamentary reputation is, indeed, not 
what it was. Those who remember him as the brilliant 
and indefatigable author of the crusade against 
purchase in the army, or even as the courageous 
and persistent advocate of household suffrage for the 
counties, are now a small minority in the House. 
Mr. Trevelyan, as an independent Member, had a most 
enviable and successful career. Office suited him less, 
and the Irish Office least of all. From 1882 to 1884, 
the period between the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and the final extinction of the diabolical 
conspiracy which compassed it was one of “ harsh 
laws harshly administered,” to use the famous phrase 
which Mr. Gladstone borrowed from Macaulay. If 
ever coercion was justified, it was then. The enemy 
was not agitation, but assassination. To Mr.Trevelyan, 
however, a Radical of the Radicals, all coercion was 
odious, and to carry it out was a task he would never 
have undertaken if it had been free from the element 
of personal danger. He felt that the succession to a 
murdered friend could not be honourably refused, 
and he sacrificed his health in the most arduous 
post held in this generation by a Minister of the 
Crown. A less sensitive man of inferior calibre 
would have been a better choice on Mr. Gladstone’s 
part. ‘Lord Spencer’s iron nerves carried him through 
the ordeal without any perceptible effect ; but Lord 
Spencer escaped the incessant badgering in the 
House of Commons which, in addition to everything 
else, his Chief Secretary had to bear. The Irish 
Members in those days fought with the gloves off, 
and there were very stormy scenes indeed. Mr. 
Balfour’s lordly contempt for Ireland and the Irish 
made him indifferent to similar attacks, the only 
attacks to which he was ever exposed. Mr. Trevelyan, 
feeling that Members of the House of Commons 
were his equals, and treating them as gentlemen like 
himself, took far too seriously the language of 
wildly excited Irishmen on the war path. Indiffer- 
ence to insult is a valuable quality for its possessor. 
But it often indicates a hardness and shallowness of 
character which are neither amiable nor admirable 
qualities. 

We are glad to know that although Sir George 
Trevelyan is far from well, and has been advised to 
withdraw from the strain of Parliamentary life, there 
can be no reason why a few months of comparative 
rest should not entirely set him up again. Most 
men would in the circumstances have asked their 
constituents for a little indulgence, which, in Sir 
George’s case, would certainly not have been refused. 
But Sir George is almost morbidly conscientious, and 
holds that a Member of Parliament should always 
be on the spot. Fortunately he has other and more 
permanently interesting occupations than voting in 
the lobby or speaking in the House. “The Early 
History of Charles James Fox” is not, as some 
people seem to think, a fragment. It is a complete 
work, and carries out the promise of its title. But 
it ought to be, and we have no doubt will be, fol- 
lowed by a later history of the same illustrious 
man. Sir George has hitherto dealt only with Fox 
as a Tory, and Fox’s Toryism, which was merely the 
aristocratic insolence of a spoilt child, had no in- 
fluence upon his subsequent career. There is as 
yet no good Life of the great Whig, who became 
more Liberal, instead of more Cunservative, as 
he advanced. Lord John Russell’s Memorials 
are rather materials for a biography than an 
actual book, his Life is out of date, and Mr. 
Wakeman’s little volume, though an excellent bit 
of work, is a handbook only. It must be hoped 
that Sir George Trevelyan will return to the style 
in which he wrote the Life of Macaulay, which is 
regarded by universal consent as one of the best 
biographies in any language. The “ Early History,” 





brilliant and delightful as it is, suffers from a very 
uncommon fault. It is over-written. The wit and 
the epigram are too elaborate. The sentences are 
too full. Macaulay’s passion for antithesis was 
corrected, if not restrained, by a perfect sense of 
rhythm, which in him, as in Tennyson, took the 
place of an ear for music. In Sir George’s Life of 
his uncle there is a straightforward simplicity which 
we miss in the “‘ Early History.” Dryden says it is— 

A noble error, and but seldom made, 

When poets are by too much force betrayed. 


The couplet may be applied to a writer of prose 
whose ideas come too fast for his pen. Happy are 
those who can subdue it. Lucky are those who 
have it to subdue. 

It is many years since Sir George Trevelyan 
wrote, or, at least, published, verses. But no man 
living, not even Mr. Traill, has written political 
verse so good as “ The Ladies in Parliament.” For 
its equal we must go back to Praed. Though a man of 
wealth and leisure, Sir George can show an extra- 
ordinary record in politics and literature of 
thorough and substantial work. Nor will it be 
soon forgotten that he maintained throughout 
his career the highest standard of political 
honour. His resignation in 1870 ‘may seem 
strange and even inexplicable to cynics like 
the Duke of Devonshire and Sir John Gorst, who 
remain placidly in office, while principles they have 
themselves expressed are trampled under foot by 
the Government to which they belong. But public 
character still counts for something, and neither the 
duke nor the Commoner will profit by their servility. 
The great reproach against Sir George Trevelyan 
is his return to the Liberal party in 1887. With 
Mr. Chamberlain he assented to the principle of 
Home Rule for Ireland by joining Mr. Gladstone’s 
Cabinet in 1886. With Mr. Chamberlain he resigned 
a few weeks afterwards rather than vote for the 
exclusion of the Irish members from Westminster ; 
and, with him, he voted against the second reading of 
the Bill. With Mr. Chamberlain he entered the 
Round Table Conference to discuss terms of com- 
promise with Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley. 
There they parted company. Mr. Chamberlain 
broke up the conference, as there is now good 
reason to believe that he had from the first in- 
tended to do, and enlisted in the Tory ranks. Sir 
George Trevelyan was satisfied with Mr. Gladstone’s 
assurances, and stood for the Bridgeton Division 
as an avowed Home Ruler. It is, of course, im- 
possible to deny that in taking that course he 
modified some of his opinions. But these modifica- 
tions were as nothing compared with the wholesale 
abandonment by Mr. Chamberlain of all the pledges 
he had ever given, and all the principles he had ever 
professed. Sir George Trevelyan has always been 
a thoroughgoing party man. But he has been loyal 
to his party, and one of its brightest intellectual 
ornaments. 








THE CRETAN CONFLAGRATION. 





ROXIMUS ardet Ucalegon. To vary the allusion, 

the massacred Christians of Canea and Herak- 
lion have lighted such a candle that even the united 
efforts of Europe can hardly avail to put it out. The 
Mohammedan population and the Turkish garrisons 
have restored peace by making solitudes, and have 
enabled Mr. Curzon to exhibit an optimism wholly 
unjustified by the facts. The Powers deliberate and 
hesitate, and the smaller States of Eastern Europe 
are getting out of hand. The King of Greece 





(for the protection, as he is reported to have 
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said, of his own Crown) has taken a very decided 
line as to the action of the Greek navy in the 
present crisis—a line which is only the natural com- 
plement of his action regarding the army which 
was announced some six weeks ago. The whole 
Greek squadron is either in Cretan waters or pre- 
paring to go thither, ostensibly to protect subjects 
of the Hellenic Kingdom ; but we may be sure that 
in practice no such invidious distinction will be 
made between men of Hellenic race. The despatch 
of Prince George at the head of his flotilla of 
torpedo-boats has united the Greek nation, and 
may very likely prove effective as an appeal 
to the best feelings of Western Europe. Bul- 
garia, too, is proving stronger than her Prince, or 
than the Russian influences exercised through him. 
She and Greece are ready to sink their differences as 
to the Macedonian Question, and to do their best 
to facilitate the overthrow of Turkish rule in that 
province, leaving for future decision the problem of 
the distribution of the spoil. That Servia would 
assist there can be little doubt, and the mani- 
fest hostility of the population to Austrian in- 
fluences shows that it is not the Dual Monarchy 
that will restrain her. Disturbances may be looked 
for in Macedonia in the early spring in any case; 
and, if Greece is then at war with Turkey in Crete, 
it is hardly likely that her land forces, which were 
only held back in 1886 by the united action of 
Europe, will be held back now by anything short 
of actual compulsion. Nothing, we believe, when once 
any of these States is definitely at war with Turkey, 
will check the rest, short of an actual military 
occupation by Russia or Austria; and if one of 
those Powers took that step, it would almost amount 
to a declaration of war against the other. The peace 
of Europe may depend on the events of the next few 
days in Crete. It is earnestly to be hoped that the 
Powers will either restore peace to the island with 
promptitude, or that they will stand aside and let 
the rotten fabric of Turkish rule be broken down. 
If they do neither, we shall have atrocities as 
sickening as those in Armenia, and appealing to 
Western feeling as vividly as anything in the Greek 
War of Liberation ; and, though the fire in Eastern 
Europe may only smoulder, it must break out in 
several places within a few months at most. 

What are the possible solutions of the problem 
of restoring peace to Crete? There is one which 
we are afraid some diplomatists are still base enough 
to adopt. The Porte, if it can find the money to 
pay for their transport, is ready to pour Turkish 
troops into the island—troops which would eventu- 
ally, though with indefinitely greater difficulty, 
“ pacify’ Crete as they have “ pacified”’ Armenia. 
Last August a proposition which veiled a scheme 
equally murderous —the proposal of a joint 
European blockade of Crete, which should per- 
mit the entry of Turkish troops, but check 
the entry of the Greek volunteers who would 
have helped the native Greek population to pro- 
tect themselves—only failed because Lord Salis- 
bury refused to permit English ships to take 
part init. Happily, the Powers have learnt some- 
thing since then, and now discountenance the 
despatch of any Turkish reinforcements to the 
island. If Greece is left alone to deal with them, 
she can give a very good account of herself and 
her adversary. Turkey has not now a Hobart 
Pasha, nor even an ironclad that can keep the 
sea; and it would not be so easy for her 
now as it would have been in 1886 to invade 
Greece by land. If the European Concert 
could only be trusted to stand aside, Greece 


might well be left to secure Crete for herself. 
And there are ominous signs that the European 








Concert, which has registered as its one and only 
success that pacification of Crete which has now so 
utterly broken down, is, as regards this problem, 


breaking down itself. Russia is not ready to 
move; Austria-Hungary (especially Hungary) will 
support the status quo at all costs to anyone 
else—all the more so because any action by 
Greece in Macedonia, which would be the probable 
corollary of her action in Crete, would seriously 
endanger the prospect, always before the states- 
men of the Dual Monarchy, of securing Salonika 
by-and-by. Germany will support Austria-Hun- 
gary, of course. In France, on the other hand, 
there have been encouraging signs that the Phil- 
hellenism which has become one of the most 
honourable traditions of French foreign policy 
may take practical effect in the support of the 
Greek claims to Crete. Such action would be 
entirely consonant with the feeling of the great 
majority of the English people. Greece has often 
tried our faith and falsified our hopes; but it is 
impossible, nevertheless, not to see that, with a 
territory adequate to the abilities of her people, 
she would become the missionary in Eastern Europe 
of the ideas of the West. Any expansion of Greece 
is a gain to the world: certainly any expansion is 
so which can be effected at the expense of the Turk. 
And if the Powers can see their way to securing 
the island for Greece without a contest, nobody 
would be much the worse except the militant part 
of the Mohammedan population, and the peace of 
the world would be free of its most imminent 
danger. Of course, it would raise the Macedonian 
Question: but in two months’ time that question 
will have raised itself. , 

This solution is too much to hope for; but there 
are other alternatives. If Europe could agree to a 
temporary occupation of Crete, perhaps by one or 
more of the minor and less interested Powers—an 
occupation such as that of Austria in Bosnia, or as 
our own in Cyprus—it would at least restore peace 
to the island; and though it would increase the 
future probabilities of international jealousy, it 
would for the moment postpone one of the dangers 
to peace. So would the neutralisation of the 
island under European control, though it would 
be more difficult and dangerous. We do not 
expect either of these plans to be adopted, 
and we are, therefore, thrown back on the 
‘‘Samian Home Rule” which the Sultan has ac- 
cepted, and is now—for it is unquestionably at 
Yildiz Kiosk that the disturbances originate— 
doing his best to frustrate. It is now clear that, if 
that scheme is to be carried out, the gendarmerie 
must set to work at once, and there must be some 
sort of foreign occupation of the island for a time. 
The outbreak has had one good result. It has shown 
even the most timorous of diplomatists—amateur 
and otherwise—that the Sultan’s acceptance of re- 
forms is absolutely worthless unless he and his 
creatures are to be promptly coerced into making 
those reforms a reality. 








THE PRINCE AND THE HOSPITALS. 





dig newspapers have naturally given great pro- 
j minence to the appeal from the Prince of 
Wales on behalf of the London hospitals. There 
is no cause which has a greater claim upon the 
sympathy of all classes than this; nor is there any- 
one whose position gives him a better title to be 
heard on such a subject than the Heir to the Throne. 





But though the Prince of Wales has at the very 
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outset of the noble mission which he has undertaken 

scored a well-deserved success, it does not appear 
that the newspapers have recognised as fully as 
might have been expected the remarkable, indeed 
the unique, character of the appeal from his Royal 
Highness which was published last Saturday. It is 
one of the most remarkable instances of the Crown 
making a direct appeal not to the classes, but to 
the great masses of the population that is recorded 
in history, and it is all the more remarkable because 
the appeal is made in connection with an event of 
historical interest. In a few months, if Providence 
should spare her, the Queen will complete the 
sixtieth year of her glorious reign. How is that 
anniversary, in itself unique in the story of Great 
Britain, to be fittingly celebrated? Or ought it to 
be celebrated at all? The second question is 
altogether superfluous. There are countries in 
which an anniversary of this kind would only be 
celebrated by the pageants which form part of the 
official trappings of the Crown. Sixty years ago 
there were a great many people who, if they could 
have dreamt of the extension of a reign to the 
length which the Queen’s has attained, would 
have scoffed at the idea that in 1897 the whole 
of the subjects of the British Empire would 
feel a real personal interest in the event. Sixty 
years ago it was the fashion among certain 
classes to maintain that the Monarchy was a decay- 
ing institution. Even those who were perfectly loyal 
to the Throne and its occupant felt compelled to 
apologise for their loyalty. The tide of Liberalism 
was flowing in with irresistible force, and in those 
days Liberalism was in many quarters confounded with 
Republicanism. That we could see our Constitution 
and our institutions democratised as they have been 
and still retain the Monarchy seemed hardly possible 
to many clear-sighted and intelligent men. That 
we should see the Crown actually acquire fresh 
strength as the bounds of freedom were widened, 
and the principles of democracy became more 
generally accepted, was regarded by everybody as 
incredible. Yet this is what has happened. We 
live to-day under an infinitely more democratic 
Constitution than that of sixty years ago; but at 
the same time the Throne, as a great national 
institution, is universally regarded with feelings of 
respect and attachment which hardly existed at all 
at the beginning of the present reign. There is 
therefore no need to ask whether the Queen’s 
anniversary ought to be celebrated at all. Every- 
body agrees that such a celebration is demanded, 
if only because it furnishes an opportunity for 
making a public manifestation of our devotion to 
the monarchical principle and our unfeigned respect 
and admiration for the Sovereign who has reigned 
through two generations. 

But the question of how this most interesting 
anniversary shall be celebrated is still one that 
demands discussion, and one concerning which 
different opinions may fairly be held by different 
persons. Ten years ago, when the question of the 
popular celebration of the Queen’s Jubilee was dis- 
cussed, the scheme propounded on high authority 
was one that appealed directly to what may be 
called our sense of Imperial patriotism. Ten years 
ago there were still large classes in this country 
who scarcely realised the fact that, great as was 
their native land, it was, after all, only part of some- 
thing greater still—the British Empire. Nor can it 
be said that at that time every colonist realised, as 
we may fairly hope and believe that most now realise, 
the fact that he also was a subject of the greatest of 
the world’s Empires, and that though he dwelt in 
the remotest corner of the earth he still had his 
own share in the heritage of glory to which the 


jects. 





native-born Briton lays claim. So the Imperial 
Institute was created as a national memorial of the 
Jubilee. We need not discuss how far it has served 
its purpose. We believe, however, that it has served 
it far better than most persons imagine. It is not 
the mere building at South Kensington, but the idea 
which it embodies, that is the important factor in the 
case; and the fact that a large sum of money was 
raised from all parts of the Empire for the purpose 
of giving this idea a visible home in the capital in 
itself did much to stimulate that sense of Imperial 
and national unity which the promoters of the 
Institute were anxious to create. This year, how- 
ever, it is a very different proposal which comes from 
the Prince of Wales with the direct sanction of the 
Queen. Nothing can be simpler, nothing less osten- 
tatious, than this scheme for testifying to the grati- 
tude with which the nation looks back upon sixty 
years of progress and of immunity from great social 
and political perils. We are not invited even to 
raise a new building, or to take any step which shall 
seem primarily intended for the glorification of a 
single individual. The Prince of Wales proposes 
that the public memorial which is to express the 
national feeling with regard to the Queen’s second 
Jubilee shall take the form of a fund for relieving 
the hospitals of the Queen’s capital from their present 
grievous pecuniary embarrassment. 

If, as most men admit, the idea of the Imperial 
Institute was a noble one, worthy of the event it 
was meant to commemorate, how much worthier and 
nobler is this? The nation is waiting to do honour 
to the Sovereign it has known and reverenced so 
long, and asking only what form its expression of 
gratitude and admiration is to take. It might 
expend its offerings in statues, pictures, jewellery, all 
the ordinary memorial gifts on such occasions. It 
would gladly build and endow some new and special 
hospital which would not only help the suffering now, 
but stand for centuries to come as a visible reminder 
of the good and gracious Sovereign in whose honour 
it was erected. But the Queen and her son make 
the simpler and more modest suggestion that the 
money raised shall be devoted to institutions already 
in existence, many of which have no association—in 
name, at all events—with the Crown and its wearer. 
The London hospitals are the most precious of all 
our metropolitan institutions. They are a home of 
refuge for the suffering poor, and year by year they 
afford relief to thousands who, if they did not stand 
with open doors, would have to perish in misery and 
poverty. To give to these hospitals is to give more 
directly and more beneficently to the poor and suffer- 
ing than is possible under any other form of charity, 
And this is the task to which the Prince of Wales 
invites us. We are to honour the Queen not by 
raising a costly memorial of her wonderful reign, but 
by opening our hearts and our hands to the suffering 
poor, who equally with ourselves are her loyal sub- 
That is all that the Queen, through her son, 
says in response to the appeals that have been ad- 
dressed to her by those who wished to know what 
form she would desire the national celebration to 
assume. We confess that in its simplicity, its 
modesty and its entire nobility, this proposal touches 
a chord far more lofty than any appeal to the 
ordinary sentiments of public spirit and loyalty could 
have reached. It is one worthy of the good woman 
whose personal life, though spent amid the splendours 
of the Court, has always been so simple and 80 
womanly, so full of sympathetic tenderness for the 
sufferings of others, so motherly in its relations not 
merely to her own family, but to that unequalled 
family of which she is the illustrious head. “Give 
to the poor, who have to bear, besides their poverty, 





the heavy cross of physical suffering; I ask for 
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nothing more in the shape of proofs of affection and 
loyalty from my people.”” Such an injunction could 
hardly be surpassed in its august simplicity and 
nobility. And the manner in which it is made by 
the Prince of Wales, whose appeal is addressed, as 
we have said, not to a few but to the many, to all 
who can give even a shilling a year to the hospitals, 
makes the appeal still more touching and irresistible. 
The wearer of the proudest Crown in the world does 
not reject the widow’s mite. Ten years ago the 
nation honoured the Queen Empress—honoured her 
worthily and deservedly. This year it is the Queen, 
who is also the mother of her subjects, to whom we 
pay our tribute, and none more fitting could be 
rendered than the work of pure love and charity to 
which the Prince of Wales has invited us. 








INSURANCE. 





“S| UITTING the dim regions of theory and 
speculation to which Old-Age Pensions are 
native, we return this week to the drab 

commonplace of ordinary insurance topics, and 
resume the consideration of various important 
matters which have necessarily been deferred by 
recent digressions. The bonus report of the Clerical, 
Medica’, and General Life Assurance Society, issued 
on the 7th of last month, is one of the first that 
calls for attention. It may be remembered that at 
the annual general meeting of the society held some 
six weeks previous to the date mentioned, the 
actuary, speaking with the prophetic intuition 
begotten of accurate foreknowledge, strongly 
repudiated any suggestion that the falling-off 
in the new assurances of the current year was 
indicative of a decline in the prosperity of the office, 
and more than hinted that the report on the 
actuarial investigation would, when announced, give 
complete satisfaction on all points, alike to the 
policy-holders and the proprietors. This report is 
now before us, and certainly the Clerical, Medical, 
and General have a right to be proud of the results 
—especially when one reflects that these results 
have been attained in the face of all the general 
financial difficulties and business depressions which 
have characterised the course of insurance operations 
in the last few years. The society has had to contend, 
in common with other offices, with a series of influenza 
epidemics and withanalmost unprecedented fall in the 
yield of first-class securities ; but, more particularly, 
with a keen increase in the competition for “ invalid ” 
assurance business, a department in which the 
Clerical may be said to have held for many years a 
predominance almost amounting to monopoly. The 
possible effects of all these adverse tendencies, how- 
ever, have been met and easily surmounted by the 
magnificent financial resources possessed by the society. 

The actuary has adhered to the strict 2) per cent. 

net premium valuation adopted in 1891, and a net 

premium reserve of £2,724,854 is provided for; the 
reserve to enable immediate payment of claims 

to be made has been increased to £57,618; a 

sum of £60,485 is appropriated to increase the 

margin of “loading,” and, finally, a new reserve 
of £28,525 has been made in respect of past 
bonuses now entitled to share in future profits. 

In addition to these stringent financial precau- 

tions, the assets—it requires no expert in finance 

to make the assertion—are, in the majority of cases, 
obviously set down at a value considerably below 
the present price realisable. The net surplus of 
£475,657 shown by the valuation is, therefore, in all 
respects a remarkable one. The assured will be 
able to congratulate themselves on the best distri- 
bution they have ever received, and the proprietors 
can, not unreasonably, entertain expectations that 

the next quinquennial investigation will yield a 

sufficiently large surplus to nullify the restriction as 





to their share of the profits, a consummation which 
would yield them ample recompense for their un- 
selfishness in assenting to the restriction which now 
exists. We had occasion to make some comment 
upon this point in our issue of December 19th, but it 
may be convenient to remind our readers that the 
proprietors’ share of the profits, originally one-sixth, 
is now limited to a sum not exceeding £62,500, until 
one-tenth of the profits shall produce a larger sum. 
At the present distribution the amount allotted to 
the shareholders is £37,500. 

As to the manner in which the surplus is divided 
among the assured, and the graduated results shown 
at different ages and durations, it is hardly necessary 
to occupy much space with detailed commentary, 
but it may be interjected here that the system is 
none too simple, and the explanation of it given in 
the report might be capable of some improvement in 
point of lucidity. Turning to one or two noteworthy 
features of the report, it has sometimes been a cause 
of complaint, even among admirers of the Clerical, 
Medical and General, that the society persistently 
adhered to the old and unpopular method of bonus 
distribution which favours new entrants, but shows 
diminished profits on policies of longer duration. 
The directors have wisely determined to alter 
this system, and, under the modified method 
of distribution introduced, the proportion of 
profits allotted to any policy now increases with 
its increased duration. In regard to “cash”— 
as distinct from “reversionary"’— bonuses, the 
Clerical has always been noted for the excellent 
values given; on this scale, indeed, it completely 
beats many of our most eminent and liberal life 
companies. A slight but welcome improvement has 
now been effected in connection with this and the 
other options as to the bonuses declared. Hitherto 
the choice of accepting the bonus as a reversionary 
sum, or taking the cash value, or applying it in 
reduction of premium has been limited to a period 
of six months from the date of declaration ; but this 
somewhat vexatious rule has now been abolished, so 
that the assured will have those ample facilities for 
the exercise of the options offered which they have a 
right to look for from a progressive office of the first 
class. Finally, the Society’s new “ Prime-Cost”’ 
System has so far turned out completely successful. 
The bonus allotted has proved sufficient to meet the 
rebate of 25 per cent. of the premium allowed in 
this class as a sort of debt on the policy, and to 
leave a small margin in favour of the members. 
Altogether, a highly satisfactory report. 








FINANCE. 

HIS has been a week of political apprehension 
all over Europe. It began with a panic upon 

the St. Petersburg Stock Exchange, and a general 
decline in prices on all the other Continental 
Bourses, which was most marked in Paris. Natur- 
ally there followed a fall in London. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s speech on Egypt at the end of 
last week, the alarming situation in Crete, the fear 
of further massacres in Turkey, the report that 
hasty preparations for action were going on at Sebas- 
topol, and theirritation of the Boers, all combined to 
frighten operators. As a matter of course, wildly 
alarmist rumours have been in circulation, some of 
them manifestly absurd, others probable enough, 
though unsupported byanyevidence. Forthelastday 
or two, however, there has been some recovery from 
the previous excitement. Luckily there is very little 
speculation in London just now; perhaps the market 
has not been so sound for a couple of years. 
Otherwise there might have been a very serious 
seare. Money, too, has been very abundant, rates 
are easy, and trade is good everywhere, except 
in Lancashire, where the famine and plague in India 
are checking exports. Without exception, most 
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prices are lower than at the end of last week. At 
the fortnightly settlement, which began on Tuesday, 
the making-up prices, in every department, were 
decidedly adverse to speculators. That the market 
is in a sound state is proved, among other things, 
by the fact that there was exceedingly little 
demand for loans from the banks, and that bor- 
rowers obtained for the fortnight all the money 
they required, at from 2} to 3 per cent. per annum 
on the average. Apart from political apprehension, 
there is ground for caution, because of the un- 
favourable economic condition of many countries; 
in particular we refer to the famine and plague in 
india, to the failure of the crops—especially the 
wheat crop—in Australia, to the damage done to 
both the wheat and maize crops by locusts in 
Argentina ; while the state of Spain, Italy, Portugal, 
and Greece hardly calls for comment. In the United 
States the depression continues, and is likely to 
last until the forthcoming Tariff Bill is actually 
introduced. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
losses of French investors have been very great 
during the past year and a half. In October, 
1895, the breakdown in the South African Market 
began, and the losses of French investors and specu- 
lators were exceedingly heavy. Then the anarchy 
in Tarkey caused a serious fall in Turkish, Bulgarian, 
and Servian stocks, which added enormously to 
French losses. Since then the insurrections in Cuba 
and the Philippine Islands have affected Spanish 
finances so prejudicially that the French have again 
been heavy losers. A serious breakdown in Paris is 
not likely, for all that, unless the fear of war grows 
more acute ; but that the Paris Market is less able to 
support prices than formerly is evident to every- 
body. 

Money is very abundant and cheap, and is likely to 
continue so, because of the stagnation of business 
all over the world. The Silver Market is very quiet, 
and the India Council is not selling its drafts so well 
this week as last. Last week and the week before, 
the purchases were on so large a scale that just now 
the Exchange Banks do not find it necessary to buy 
much, but their purchases will probably begin again 
on a large scale before long. At the end of last 
week the Bank of Bombay raised its rate of dis- 
count from 10 to 12 per cent., and in the interior 
of India it is reported that rates range from 15 up 
to 20 per cent. The large purchasers of Council drafts 
last week and the week before are now transfering 
money from the Treasuries to the Presidency 
Banks, and for some days there will probably be 
greater ease; but it is reasonable to assume that 
the stringency will become acute again—firstly, 
because of the great alarm that prevails on account 
of pestilence and famine; secondly, because the 
Government revenue is not coming in well; and 
thirdly, because the Government expenditure on 
relief works is enormous. Naturally, it is appre- 
hended that the India Council will not be able to 
sell very much longer on a large scale, and if some 
measures are not taken to enable it to go on selling, 
nobody can say how high rates of discount may 
rise. The condition of the Indian Money Market, 
in fact, is, indirectly, enough to account for much of 
the uneasiness that prevails upon the Stock Ex- 
change. Still, the price of India Council drafts is 
well kept up. On Wednesday the average for bills 
was a little over 1s. 3}d. per rupee, and ths price for 
telegraphic transfers about 1s. 3d. per rupee. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
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By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—It is not easy for anyone who did 
not happen to be in the House of Commons 
yesterday afternoon, when Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
made his important statement regarding the vote 





for the Dongola expedition, to understand why it 
should have put Mr. Morley and Sir William 
Harcourt into so violent a state of excitement. 
There may have been something in Sir Michael's 
tone to account for the fact, but certainly there was 
nothing in his language, as reported in the Times, 
to justify the heavy indictment brought against 
him from the Liberal side. It is unfortunate that 
the French people should have been invited to 
discover menaces and insults in language which, so 
far as can be gathered, was meant to be neither 
menacing nor insulting. It is still more unfortunate 
that the invitation should have come from men hold- 
ing such important positions in the Liberal party. 
Whatever we may think about the occupation 
of Egypt and the expedition up the Nile, it must 
not be forgotten that the decision of the Inter- 
national Commission—which is virtually the decision 
of France backed by Russia—has altered the existing 
conditions completely, and has added enormously to 
the difficulties in the way of our withdrawal from 
Egypt. This fact is freely recognised by the best 
authorities in France itself. It is acknowledged by 
a very large proportion of the Liberal party, in- 
cluding many who hold the same opinions as Mr. 
Morley and Sir William Harcourt on the question 
of our occupation of Egypt, and it is much to be 
regretted that anything should have been said 
from the front Opposition bench which may lead 
Frenchmen to suppose that English Liberals ap- 
prove of the unworthy and foolish tactics which 
have characterised French action with regard to 
the payment of the Dongola expenses. 

Once more there cropped up last night the old 
fallacy about “the Soudan.” Several of the speakers 
on both sides referred to the Soudan and “the 
Soudanese” as though these were precise terms 
referring to a specific place and its inhabitants. 
The Soudan, as a matter of fact, is as vague a phrase 
as “the West,” and its application depends entirely 
upon the point of view from which it is used. From 
the Atlantic to the Suez Canal there is not a spot on 
the northern coast of Africa which has not behind 
it a Soudan—in other words, a South. The people of 
Dongola, the Khartoum district, and Kordofan, are 
Soudanese (or Southerners) to the Egyptians, just 
as the tribes to the south of the Atlas range are 
Soudanese to the people of Morocco. If this simple 
fact is borne in mind, it may prevent some of 
the misunderstandings which evidently occurred in 
yesterday's debate. 

Two important points were settled at the pre- 
liminary meeting of the South African Committee 
yesterday. The first was the time when Mr. Rhodes 
is to be called upon to give evidence. It was decided 
that he should be the first witness called. The 
decision does not seem calculated to enable the full 
truth to be elicited from this supremely important 
witness. No doubt subsequent witnesses will make 
many statements on which it would be desirable to 
have some explanation from Mr. Rhodes, but it will, 
of course, be impossible to cross-examine him more 
than once. The other decision of the Committee 
yesterday was to exclude the public. I believe that 
this step has been taken to save the members of the 
Committee from the worry of applications for ad- 
mission from that section of fashionable society 
which delights in functions of this kind, and 
which is just as well pleased to adorn the bench 
at the Old Bailey in a murder trial as to find itself 
in the grand tier at Covent Garden in the month 
of May. 

Sir Henry Edwards, who died on Thursday after 
only a few days of illness, was a well-known figure 
in many circles. He long had a seat in the House of 
Commons as M.P. for Weymouth—where, by-the-bye, 
a statue of him was erected some yearsago. He was 
a prominent member of several of the leading clubs, 
and he was one of the recognised hosts of London. 
His dinners at his little house in Berkeley Square 
were among the best in London, and there is no 
doubt that his hospitality—at once refined and 
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exuberant—helped to make him the considerable 
figure that he undoubtedly was for many years in 
the House of Commons and in society. 

Monday.—The echoes of Friday's debate are 
beginning to come back from the Continent, but 
until we have the report of to-day’s debate in the 
Chamber of Deputies it is impossible to say what 
the real effect of the speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is. So far as can be gathered, 
there is a general agreement among all but the 
extreme politicians on either side on two points. 
It is felt that the speech of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
lacked something in suavity of manner, and that so 
far it was open to complaint; but it is the manner 
and not the matter of the speech of which com- 
plaint is made. The second point on which there 
is a very general agreement is the determination of 
the majority of Liberals not to follow what may be 
described as the lead of Mr. Labouchere in questions 
of foreign policy. Mr. Labouchere is a sincere 
member of the “Little England” school, and is 
openly proud of belonging to that body. But 
“Little Englandism” is dead, to all intents and 
purposes, and any leader of a party who was rash 
enough to identify himself with this discredited 
school would find that he could not carry his party 
with him. The fact that last Friday Mr. Morley 
and Sir William Harcourt seemed to be to a certain 
extent in sympathy with the Member for North- 
ampton undoubtedly reduced their following in the 
Lobby. 

The Westminster Gazette points out a slight slip 
in the statement I made last week as to the circum- 
stances of Mr. Gladstone's retirement. I wrote of 
the rejection of the “Home Rule Bill” when I 
mentioned Mr. Gladstone’s proposal for a dissolution. 
The Home Rule Bill was rejected some time before 
Mr. Gladstone went to Biarritz. The Employers’ 
Liability Bill and the Local Government Bill were 
the measures whose fate was in suspense when he 
wrote suggesting a dissolution. The General Elec- 
tion, as I stated, would have necessarily turned upon 
the question of the House of Lords, and this is what 
Mr. Gladstone himself desired. 

Tuesday.—The French Minister's speech yester- 
day was measured and colourless to a remarkable 
degree. In form it was, without doubt, infinitely 
more correct than Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s blunt 
declarations. France means to mark time at present 
on the question of Egypt. She has taken note of all 
our promises and pledges, and will not offer us the 
affront of supposing that we will not in due 
time fulfil them; as for the present, she de- 
sires no quarrel, and will wait with patience 
for the inevitable development of events. All 
this is very clever. It is even clever in the 
way in which it disappoints the expectations pro- 
fessed by Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley last 
Friday. There is no passion on the part of M. Hano- 
taux, no attempt at recrimination. One must 
confess that our English Jingoes are made to look 
rather foolish by this suave and dexterous per- 
formance. On the other hand, it must be noted 
that M. Hanotaux never hinted at Tunis or at 
French pledges on the subject of that province, 
whilst the reference to the international tribunal 
was a piece of undisguised special pleading. So far 
as it is possible to gather from. conversation, the 
rank-and-file in the House of Commons are reso- 
lutely averse to any attempt to make party capital 
out of so grave a question of foreign policy as that 
of Egypt. On this question it is the example and 
the spirit of Lord Rosebery rather than those of 
the Member for Northampton that influence the 
great body of Liberals. 

Wednesday.—It cannot be said that anybody 
approved of the action of Mr. S. Smith in bringing 
up the question of Disestablishment last night. 
The Parliamentary attack upon the Established 
Church has lost ground of late years, and though 
the majority of Liberals still adhere firmly to their 
views in favour of religious equality, it is recog- 











nised that the present is not a time when any good 
can be done by raising questions like that which 
was involved in Mr. Smith's motion yesterday. The 
natural result was a tame debate and an unequivocal 
triumph for the Government. Bad tactics on the 
Liberal side, if they were persisted in, might even 
yet neutralise the effects of the marvellous collapse 
of the Government in its domestic policy. It is 
always in the blunders of one’s opponents that one 
finds the most certain road to victory, and this 
truth applies equally to both parties. If Liberals 
are to profit by the unparalleled break-down of Mr. 
Balfour's leadership, they will have to “gang 
warily,” and avoid any repetition of the blunders of 
the last few days. 

For the moment, foreign questions are taking pre- 
cedence of any domestic question save the Education 
Bill. Crete, Egypt, the Anglo-American Arbitration 
Treaty, are all engaging attention. Ministers—even 
Liberal Ministers—are always glad when the mind 
of the nation is diverted from home affairs by sub- 
jects relating to foreign policy. One must not 
wonder, therefore, at the ingenious attempts which 
Mr. Chamberlain is making to draw the country on 
the trail of one or other of the foreign questions that 
are at present on the carpet. Nobody in the old days 
denounced this practice on the part of Tory Minis- 
ters more bitterly than Mr. Chamberlain himself did. 
But the times have changed, and even if they had 
not done so, the Colonial Secretary would be ex- 
cusable for almost any inconsistency which delivered 
him from the necessity of defending such a measure 
as the Education Bill. The humiliation of last 
Thursday’s speech on that measure from the former 
spokesman of the Birmingham League is one which 
his bitterest enemy could hardly wish a man to 
submit to a second time, 

Thursday.—The Sunday Closing debate yester- 
day was not very hopeful for the cause of temperance 
reform. There was, however, one good feature in 
the debate—that was the declaration of the pro- 
moters of the Bill that they were ready to introduce 
an amendment allowing the sale of dinner and 
supper beer for a limited time on Sunday. It is 
the fact that the English working man drinks beer 
with his meals instead of whisky, and that he gets 
his beer direct from the publican’s barrel, that really 
stands in the way of Sunday closing in England. 
Nothing is more curious than the effect produced by 
the character of the national drink in the region of 
high politics. Irishmen drink whisky, and as a con- 
sequence contribute more than their fair share to 
the Imperial revenue. Scotchmen also drink whisky, 
and are ready in consequence to submit to a rigid 
Sunday-closing law. Englishmen drink beer, and 
thus escape a certain amount of taxation ; whilst at 
the same time they are resolutely opposed to Sunday 
Closing. 

The political situation has undergone a rather 
considerable change this week, though probably it 
is a change in appearance rather than in reality. 
The exultation of the Opposition after Walthamstow 
is no longer so ostentatious, and there is a general 
impression on the Liberal benches that the fight 
on the iniquitous Education Bill will not prove so 
effectual as it did twelve months ago. There is 
no doubt that Ministers have been thoroughly 
frightened by the revolt of their own followers, 
and they will use every effort to get their Bill 
through in the shortest possible space of time, 
On the other hand, they are not insensible to the 
effect which their ill-treatment of the public schools 
is having upon the great urban constituencies, and 
it is probable that they will make some liberal 
promises as to help to the Board schools in the 
hope of abating the anger of the Opposition. But 
whilst things are outwardly smoother than they 
were a week ago the feeling among the supporters 
of the Government as to the bad leadership they 
have had of late is as strong as ever, and at the 
places where M.P.’s congregated a great deal was 
heard upon the subject last night. 
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Friday.—Of greater interest than the proceed- 
ings in the House of Commons last night was the 
speech of the Duke of Devonshire to the Liberal 
Unionist Council. The Duke is a slow man, whose 
mental processes are more than commonly sluggish ; 
but he moves, all the same. Yesterday’s speech is 
regarded by some persons as containing a hint— 
faint, but still real—that the time is drawing 
near when the Liberal Unionists will have to 
assert themselves still more prominently than 
they have done hitherto in the counsels of 
the Tory party. There have been many dis- 
cussions of late in influential quarters as to the 
successor of Lord Salisbury in the premiership, and 
the opinion is growing that the Duke is the 
destined man. This I know is the view held by 
those who can bring the greatest experience and the 
widest knowledge to bear upon the problem. It 
almost looks as though the Duke shared that 
opinion, and was anxious to prepare his followers 
for the happy moment when under his leadership 
they will assume full control of the Tory citadel. 








A SPRIGHTLY DEFENDER OF THE SEX. 


S we were marvelling the other afternoon over 
the sad fate of Mr. Labouchere, frustrated 
by the votes of eight persons in male attire, in his 
valiant struggle against the Amazonian vedettes in 
the Ladies’ Gallery and the Lobby, there fell into 
our hands a very interesting little document. A 
learned German pundit, Dr. Karl Biilbring, of 
Heidelberg, has been rummaging in the British 
Museum, and there he has found a work on Women's 
Rights, written by an English lady two hundred 
years ago. He has printed the substance of 
this in a little brochwre, which is the document 
we refer to. We have seldom read anything more 
entertaining. Mrs. Mary Astell was a friend of 
Defoe’s, and, it would appear, gave him some of his 
ideas. She had wit, she had humour, she had even 
reasonableness. She had, in short, all the qualities of 
which the champions of the sex at the present day are 
so distressingly devoid. It is so refreshing to find the 
eternal Woman Question discussed in this fashion 
that our literary appreciation has quite got the 
better of our principles for the time being, and we 
are going to give the enemy the benefit of some of 
Mary Astell’s hard hitting against our own gender. 
Let us guard our position, however, for ladies, 
yours is an unscrupulous sex, and we might find our 
good nature turned as a weapon againstus. You all 
believe as Mary Astell does, that it is only fear of 
your greatness makes us oppress you ; “for Men, 
being sensible as well of the Abilities of Mind in 
our Sex, as of the strength of Body in their own, 
began to grow Jealous, that we, who in the Infancy 
of the World were their Equals and Partners in 
Dominion, might in process of Time, by Subtlety and 
Strategem, become their Superiors.”” At any rate, 
none of this Subtlety and Strategem for us. Be it 
known therefore, that though we may enjoy Mary 
Astell’s sword-play, our attitude of settled hostility to 
the Women's Suffragists—and to those persons, who 
(to quote our author) “appear to be men only by their 
Habits and Beards,” who voted with the Suffragists 
last week—remains unshaken. We find much even in 
Mary Astell to confirm and justify us. Her claims, 
when analysed, are no more than reasonable men have 
in all civilised ages conceded to the sex. She does 
not ask for the suffrage, she asks for higher educa- 
tion; and higher education those of her sex who 
were fit for it got even in her own day to an equal 
degree with the average of men. She does not 
contend that the bulk of her sex are fit for this 
training ; for though, arguing from the brute crea- 
tion, she points out that “a she Ape is as 
full of and as ready at Imitation as a He,” and 
that “a Female Fox has as many Wiles as a 
Male,” she none the less freely confesses that 





‘indeed it were Nonsense to maintain that the 
Society of Women is generally and upon all accounts 
as Beneficial, Improving, and Entertaining as that of 
Men.” And this notwithstanding that the educa- 
tion of the average young gentleman of that day, 
as she describes it (after being “ whipt up and down 
through two or three counties from School to School,” 
he is brought home where “his Groom and his Hunts- 
man become his Tutors”), differs only from that of 
the average young lady in including the Latin and 
Greek languages—an acquirement which she despises 
through several racy paragraphs, and then, with the 
delightful consistency of her sex, bewails as giving 
men “a vaster Field for their Imaginations to 
rove in.” We have a theory that no real relative 
advance has been made in the position of women as 
compared with that of men since these positions were 
settled by the civilisation of Christendom many 
centuries ago. Any progress that has taken place 
has been the progress of humanity at large, which, 
while improving absolutely, has not altered relatively 
to each other the conditions of the sexes. The noise 
made by Women’s Righters is a periodical ebullition, 
the symptom of a malady to which at all times certain 
elements amongst the sex have been subject. Dr. 
Biilbring, in the legitimate pride of his discovery 
of Mary Astell, hails her as the first to assert 
the intellectual rights of women and to protest 
against the narrow limits which tradition had 
imposed upon their education. Someone else, 
of whom Dr. Biilbring disposes, had been pro- 
claiming this apostle to be Mary Wollstonecraft, 
whom Mary Astell had antedated by a hundred 
years. But both Dr. Biilbring and his rival forget 
that before Mary Astell was born so large a part 
did women of this type play in French society that 
Moliére was able to make them the subject of no 
less than two of the most diverting of his comedies. 


Philaminte— 
Et je veux nous venger, toutes tant que nous sommes, 
De cette indigne classe oi nous rangent les hommes, 
De borner nos talents 4 des futilités, 
Et nous fermer la porte aux sublimes clartés, 


And, nevertheless, the gate was not shut against 
them. Lady Jane Grey and Heloise antedated 
even Philaminte. 

But we are forgetting the sword-play of Mary 
Astell. However we may oppose her logic, this 
champion becomes to us quite irresistible when she 
proceeds, as she puts it, to beat the slanderers of 
her sex “from their own Ammunition, and turn 
their own Artillery upon them.” Hear her on the 
country gentry. They are “generally sent to School 
in their Minority, and were they kept there till 
they came to Years of Discretion, might most of 
*em stay till they cou’d tuck their Beards into their 
Girdles before they left carrying a Satchel.” 
Touché! We must continue her natural history of 
the sporting squire. If the type has changed 
very much since her day we are not aware of it. 
After he has left school he gives some years to 


“his Horses, Dogs and Hawkes, andthe more senseless Animals 
that tend ’em. His Groom, his Huntsman, and his Falconer are 
his Tutors, and his walk is from the Stable to the Dog-kennel 
and the reverse of it. His diversion is drudgery, and he is in 
the highest satisfaction when he is most tir’d. He wearies you 
in the morning with his Sport, in the Afternoon with noisie 
Repition and Drink, and the whole Day with Fatigue and 
Confusion. His Entertainment is stale Beer and the History 
of his Dogs and Horses, in which he gives you the Pedigree of 
every one with all the exactness of a Herald; and if you be 
much in his good Graces, ’tis odds but he makes you the Com- 
pliment of a Puppy of one of his favourite Bitches, which you 
must take with abundance of Acknowledgments of his Civility, 
or else he takes you for a stupid, as well as an ill-bred Fellow.” 


Having got on the Bench, where he “holds the 
Seale of Justice with as much Blindness as she is 
said to do,” and become a “terrour to Poachers,” 
and exercised authority “in granting his Letters 
Pattents to Petitioners for erecting Shovel Board 
Tables and Ginger-bread Stalls,” he may become 
more ambitious and due for Parliamentary honours, 
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Mr. Labouchere himself could not handle the squire- 
candidate in better style. 

“Henceforth he grows Popular, bows to and treats the Mob 
all round him, and whether there be any in his Discourse or 
not, there is good sense in his Kitchen and his Cellar, which is 
more agreeable and edifying. If he be so happy as to out-tap 
his Competitour, and Drink his Neighbours into an Opinion of 
his Sobriety, he is chosen, and up he comes to that Honourable 
Assembly, where he shows his wisdom best by his Silence, and 
serves his Country most in his Absence.” 

This account of college dons should commend 
itself to Mr. Birrell: “ By their retir’d and unactive 
Life, their neglect of Business, and constant Con- 
versation with Antiquity, they are such Strangers 
to, and so ignorant of, the Domestick Affairs and 
Manners of their own Country and Times, that they 
appear like the Ghosts of Old Romans rais’d by 
Magick. They are excellent Guides, and can 
direct you to every Alley and turning in old Rome, 
yet lose their way at home in their own Parish.” 

Mary Astell is represented by her discoverer as 
willingly acknowledging the real superiority and 
right to domination of men. He quotes a passage 
from her on that point in which he declares she is 
“quite serious”—a declaration which, we fear, 
writes down the German commentator as a person 
of less subtle humour than his author. Here is the 
passage ; to us it seems a gem of feminine irony :— 

“How can a Woman scruple intire subjection ? how can she 
forbear to admire the worth and excellency of the Superior Sex, 
if she at all considers it? Have not all the great actions per- 
formed in the World been done by them? Have they not 
founded Empires and overturn’d them? Do they not make Laws 
and continually repeal and amend them? Their vast Minds 
lay Kingdoms wast; no bounds or measures can be _pre- 
scribed to their Desires, What is it they cannot do? 
They make Worlds and ruin them; found systems of universal 
Nature and dispute eternally about them; their pen gives worth 
to the most trifling Controversie, nor can a fray be inconsider- 
able if they have drawn their Swords in’t. All that the Wise 


man pronounces is an Oracle, and every Word the Witty speaks 
a Jest. It isa Woman’s Happiness to hear, admire, and praise 
them, especially if a little Ill-nature keeps them at any time 
from bestowing due applauses on each other.” 


We should like to quote more from Mary Astell, 
but space does not permit. In saying good-bye to 
her, we must declare, with grateful acknowledgment, 
that, much as we dissent from her general argument, 
she herself is an agreeable proof of the unsoundness 
of the sweeping hypothesis and the undesirability 
and injustice of the universal conclusion in the 
following sentence: “If Reason is only allowed us 
by way of Raillery, and the secret Maxim is that we 
have none, or little more than Brutes, ’tis the best 
way to confine us with Chain and Block to the 
Chimney Corner.” 





DOES SOAP CIVILISE? 

( {LEARLY, the popular interest in Dr. Nansen has 

nothing to do with the scientific value of his 
Polar adventures. How much he has to say on 
this score his book may tell us; but he is wisely 
addressing his lectures to the universal and insatiable 
instinct of admiration for personal daring. In the 
multitudes who flock to hear him there is the 
haziest idea of what he has actually done. He did 
not reach the Pole; but there is no discontent 
with that. What is certain is that this hardy 
Norseman has captivated the English public by his 
modesty and simplicity, by that particular kind 
of dogged pluck which appeals most directly to the 
British mind, and by the naive detail of those physical 
discomforts which befall travellers who are adrift 
on Arctic ice for months together. The public faith 
in the veracity of the man is such that if he 
were to tell us Tartarin tales of the bears whose 
embraces he has escaped, he would awaken no 
slumbering incredulity. When Tartarin returned 
from Algeria, he brought the camel which swam 
after the steamer, and refused to be cast off; and 
pointing to this tenacious beast, the great Gascon 





was wont to say, “He saw me kill all my lions!” 
If Dr. Nansen were to produce a bear cub on the 
platform, and remark, “He saw me decimate his 
race at &6° N.,” there would be little or no sceptic- 
ism. It is generally taken for granted that any- 
thing may happen in that latitude; moreover, the 
natural gravity of the Scandinavian explorer, made 
winning by a boyish playfulness, would paralyse 
the detraction of an Iago. The gruesome garrulity 
of an Ancient Mariner might rouse our suspicions ; 
but this terse and childlike rectitude from 86° N. 
has carried our sympathies by storm. 

Think, too, how Nansen’s confessions go home to 
the man who washes himself of a morning! (It 
would be more delicate, no doubt, to say “ who per- 
forms his ablutions” ; but the explorer’s directness 
of speech compels us to use the plainest Saxon.) “I 
lived for fifteen months without soap.” What a 
master-stroke of realism! What a picture it 
conjures up of privations in the frozen seas, of life 
in a hut remote from all society save that of the 
walrus and the bear! But Nansen is not an artist 
who leaves the imagination to work upon a hint. 
His method is Zolaesque. You see him and his 
solitary companion scraping themselves with knives— 
a process which represents the Esquimaux aspiration 
after the virtue which adjoins godliness. It 
raises our esteem of the Esquimaux. To scrape 
yourself clean with a knife is to practise a martyr- 
dom which puts to shame the legends of the early 
Christian saints. They mortified the body for the 
sake of the soul; but to the Esquimaux, who 
mortify their bodies with no sustaining hope of 
spiritual gain—simply for an earthly purification— 
must be counted the greater fortitude. Civilised man, 
at 86° N., must emulate their heroism. He must also 
boil his clothes in the cooking-pot when they are 
saturated with walrus blubber. No wonder that 
when the explorer dilates on this theme to soaped 
and scented, to elegantly frilledand shirted audiences, 
he is followed with breathless interest. A delightful 
frisson runs through our purple and fine linen. 
Don’t you feel the knife exploring the small of 
your back? Charcot has been known to throw a 
woman into a hypnotic trance, press a coin against 
her cheek, tell her she was burnt in that spot; 
and straightway the scar of the burn was created 
by her imagination. Before he has done with us, 
Dr. Nansen may hypnotise us into the belief that 
our dress clothes have been imperfectly cleaned on 
the Arctic plan, and that we can taste the flavour 
of the family laundry! 

This dependence of civilisation on soap was 
never impressed upon us so vividly. Glancing 
through a retrospect of history, we wonder whether 
the slow expansion of the human mind would have 
been hastened by a much earlier discovery of this 
precious article. The holiness of dirt belonged to 
a primitive ecclesiasticisem, and strengthened the 
tenacity of superstition. Would the cooling ecstasy 
of the shampoo have banished hallucinations from 
the brains of anchorites? It isa serious defect of 
historians that, while they give us ample informa- 
tion as to the costume of remote generations, they 
have none of Dr. Nansen’s frankness about the most 
intimate toilette of personages who held sceptres 
and made or marred national destinies. Was the irasci- 
bility of Henry VIII. due in any degree to the con- 
temporary incompleteness of the bath? He could 
not stand the infallibility of the Pope. Would the 
infallibility of soap have softened the rigour of his 
independent defence of the faith? Dothe immature 
appliances for shaving explain any characteristics 
of the Plantagenets? This is a point which might 
be elucidated by Sir William Harcourt in the scanty 
leisure of Malwood. Our novelists are as reticent as 
the historians. Scott missed a great opportunity of 
illuminating this branch of manners in “ Ivanhoe.” 
The domestic habits of Isaac of York and Friar Tuck 
we can readily imagine ; but the privacy of Rowena 
and Rebecca has still to be explored by the romantic 
naturalist. If Coeur-de-Lion had known the moral 
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beauty of soap, and if every Red Cross knight had 
carried a cake on the point of his two-handed sword, 
vould this phalanx of fragrance have overcome the 
Paynims, and introduced an element of regeneration 
into the Ottoman Empire? 

These speculations may be useful in spreading 
soap as a civilising agent in benighted communities. 
When the King of Benin is caught, asummary scrub- 
bing may be more efficacious than cartridges in 
bringing him to a sense of his enormities. A Society 
for the Extension of Soap amongst the Esquimaux 
would have a rational claim to handsome subscrip- 
tions. It might be commended to a tender-hearted 
public on strictly humanitarian grounds; for what 
mother, as she washes her rosy babe, and watches a 
tiny fist struggling to capture the soap, after the 
manner of the infant explorer in a popular advertise- 
ment, can think without horror of the Esquimaux 
child scraped with the sacrificial knife? But one 
painful doubt thrusts itself upon our dreams of 
a new felicity for the soapless denizens of the 
Arctic regions. “One day,’ says Dr. Nansen, de- 
scribing his meeting with Jackson, “I met a man 
on the floe, and the first way in which I felt the 
approach of civilisation was the scent of soap.” 
How did it strike him? Nansen does not say, and 
his reticence may be significant. Is it possible that 
after fifteen months of walrus blubber he did not 
welcome the potent odour of civilisation with en- 
thusiasm? Were his first moments of joy at 
the sight of Mr. Jackson dashed by a strange 
though fleeting repugnance to the atmosphere of 
Christendom exhaled by that traveller? And how 
would the nostrils of the Esquimaux judge 
the soapsuds of British enlightenment? There are 
prejudices of skin and colour. The black man, we 
believe, has a poor opinion of the white man’s 
physical wholesomeness; and it is possible that 
walrus blubber has created a special system of 
odoriferous ethics. Before the project we have 
suggested for the benefit of the Esquimaux takes 
practical shape, it might be well to obtain an explicit 
statement of Dr. Nansen’s views as to the propriety 
of sending the missionary soap to that interesting 
people. 








FORD MADOX BROWN, 





T seems to me that Ford Madox Brown did him- 
self great wrong in writing expositions of his 
paintings. He was a pictorial artist, of great inven- 
tion, cultivated and learned in his own art. He had 
the gift of delicate and forcible expression on canvas. 
His brush was eloquent and witty. It served him 
well and faithfully. He could express with it com- 
plicated and fugitive ideas, with just the accent and 
the intonation that he sought. His painting reveals 
a man of profound feeling, of comprehension, of wide 
sympathy, of wit and tenderness. His pictures lie 
open, and can be read easily, like an absorbing book. 
Whether his theme be elevated or trivial, his treat- 
ment is adequate. When he is practising his own 
art, and using the instrument that answers to his 
touch, he makes a truism seem new, and invests with 
interest every detail to which he chooses to draw 
attention. 

Now nothing is more strange than the fact that 
the result of amateurishness in any art is always 
vulgarity. It is not only that you get feeble or 
inadequate expression from the amateur. There is 
some cross devil, jealous for the artist, that wills 
that the most refined amateur shall be, not only 
feeble or inadequate, but often, to his own possible 
amazement, vulgar. Think of the incredible vul- 
garity of the painting of many a refined woman, 
the incredible vulgarity of a lady acting, or a gentle- 
man playing the fiddle. 

The little expositions of his paintings that are 
printed in the catalogue of the exhibition, now 
open at the Grafton Galleries, in Grafton Street, 











of the works of Ford Madox Brown, are vulgar, not 
because Ford Madox Brown was vulgar, but because 
language played the very devil in the hands of a 
man who was in no way a master of it. In paint, 
the thoughts suggested, the morals drawn by the 
crowded incidents in his great picture, “ Work,” 
are neither tedious nor stale. Being an artist, the 
painter has clothed them in the sacramental gar- 
ment of his art, and they are welcome to us. We 
sit down to a tasty and varied meal, and are think- 
ing of nothing less than the chemical ingredients 
that we are, to the great edification of our con- 
stitutions, assimilating, till the tiresome man tells 
us of them, and dissects the dragon-fly of our enjoy- 
ment. The result is exactly the opposite of what 
was intended. Go now, and see, any day, a silent 
crowd in front of this picture, devouring—the 
catalogue! Painters should no more be allowed 
to write notes than actors and actresses to make 
speeches. They only “ blamiren” themselves, as a 
debased but exquisitely untranslatable German 
word has it. Who would think that some of 
the letters in the “ Gentle Art of Making Enemies” 
were written by one of the most refined artists 
the world has ever seen? Mr. Hueffer says, in 
his preface—“ to set a picture so full of literary 
ideas as the ‘Cromwell on his Farm’ unex- 
plained before a public, not over prone to trouble 
itself to discover motives, is to court misconception.” 
In my humble opinion Mr. Hueffer is here quite 
wrong. ‘“ Make no error,” as the proletariat, ever 
more prone to Latin than to English, say. The man 
in the street is no fool. He knows as much as you 
or I. If it be fatal for a general to underrate his 
foe, so is it fatal for an artist to underrate his 
audience. It leads, on the stage, to over-emphasis, 
and making points, and “taking the corner.” 
Actors think that unless -there is a noise they 
are not appreciated. It leads painters to preach 
at their patrons, instead of “ waiting on” them, 
as was the very proper expression of the good 
days before interviews, before photographers 
were encouraged to blab, in print, of their 
amazement at being considerately treated by 
their royal customers. These literary ventures of a 
painter would call for no discussion or analysis at all, 
were it not that he has placed them as a stumbling- 
block between the public and work which is valuable 
and interesting. I must characterise them by one 
quotation, which is so pathetic in its social pro- 
vincialism, that it will prove my contention without 
further waste of time: “ This gentleman is evidently 
very rich”—the painter pauses, seeking a modern 
synonym for Croeesus—* probably a Colonel in the 
army” ! 

I will tell you a shrewd suspicion that I have. 
These irritating notes may have been written, not 
so much with the intention of informing an inter- 
ested public of things that anyone with eyes in his 
head can see, as with the object of assisting the 
jaded journalist, in the days before art-critics were 
so frankly drawn from the ranks of the unsuccessful 
painters, in the somewhat distasteful task of getting 
through his tale of paintings. You can take it all 
home, as it were, and needn't look, if you don’t like. 
In fact, as it is, I see more evidence of the notes 
than of the pictures in the criticisms I have read up 
to now. And have they not forced me to stop this 
week on the threshold of my subject? Sr. P. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THE DAUGHTERS OF BABYLON,” 


FD ENAN was used to recommend a_ periodical 

\ “examination of conscience,’ a withdrawal of 
the mind from the outer world into itself, a rigorous 
questioning of itself, its habits of thought, its likes 
and its dislikes. This is what Ibsen somewhere 
calls a “ salutary self-torture.” I have done my best 
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to subject my own mind to this chastening proces® 
over Mr. Wilson Barrett's Daughters of Babylon, the 
play which has succeeded The Sign of the Cross at 
the Lyric Theatre. The new play is not so offensive 
to me as its predecessor, but it belongs to the same 
family, so that the only change I note in my own 
impression is the softening of disgust into distaste. 
The Sign of the Cross nauseated me—there is no 
other word for it. And yet this same play has, it 
would seem, given pleasure to thousands of English- 
speaking people, here and in America, and has been 
loudly praised byall the ministersof all the Protestant 
sects. The man who is not perturbed by such a 
glaring difference as that reveals between 
his own taste and his fellow-citizens’ has more 
self-confidence than I can muster. The ques- 
tion forces itself in upon me: am I a “ fad- 
dling hedonist,’ a super-sensitive dilettante, de- 
barred by a hyper-zesthetised temperament — or 
is it a cynical Voltairean spirit of mockery ?—from 
sharing the naive, wholesome, honest pleasures of 
what I call (by an affectation of superiority which 
is pitiful and ridiculous) “the crowd”? I can 
imagine a sincere and fervent admirer of The Sign 
of the Cross dismissing me, contemptuously, with 
some such explanation as that. Is it he who is 
mistaken about me, or is it I who am mistaken 
about myself? Well, now is the time for 
Renan’s “examination of conscience.” Scrutinising 
my own mind as impartially as I can, I think I find 
some slight ground to justify my imaginary op- 
ponent. Probably any form of the religious drama, 
even the very highest—something Miltonic, say— 
would at the outset go against the grain with me. 
Such a thing is no longer dans nos meours; the 
reckoning-up of modern thought and modern art 
leaves such a thing quite out of account. And if 
this thing were suddenly to confront me in the theatre 
—where but yesterday I saw a Fescennine farce 
and those “ white bosoms of the actresses" that so 
troubled Dr. Johnson—the incongruity of it would 
doubtless shock me; I should have much difficulty 
in letting my mind play freely round the thing, and 
in disengaging, quite steadily and clearly, the 
“virtue” of it. A further admission. If a stage- 
play were presented to me with a real religious 
element in it overlaid by other elements—elements of 
style, thought, and feeling—which offend my taste, 
I should probably be inclined to let the injury to my 
taste blind me to what is good in the play. Now, I 
ask myself, did this happen to me over The Sign of 
the Cross? Upon deliberate reflection, I am 
convinced that it did not. I am convinced that 
the spectacle of Christian martyrs scourged till they 
faint or thrown ad leones made no religious appeal 
at all; it was an appeal to the ignoble instinct still 
surviving in all of us (the béte-d-quatre-paties, as 
someone has called it) which takes delight in 
physical suffering, the instinct which brings the 
crowd in the street thronging open-mouthed round 
some poor wretch who has been run over and mangled 
by an omnibus. I am convinced that there is no real 
religious element in a story persistently confusing 
the love of God with the love of woman—a story 
which converts a pagan to Christianity because a 
Christian woman is dressed in white, has lustrous 
eyes, and hair down her back. If the crowd, if the 
ministers of religion, like this spectacle and this 
story—as it is evident that they do, from the Lyric 
box-office receipts and advertised testimonials—then 
I say, so much the worse for their religious sentiment. 
It is a case, if ever there was one, for repeating 
Bacon’s favourite Lucretian quotation, tantum religio 
potuit suadere malorum. 

Let me not be misunderstood (though I shall be, I 
know well enough, for over questions of this kind 
misunderstanding is inevitable). My objections on 
the score of feeling and taste are limited to the 
special occasion. In real life we all know that simple 
and sincere religious feeling often finds vulgar and 
“ philistine” expression. Many a cottage contains 
chromo-lithographs from Scripture history which 








would make an art critic shriek with pain. A 
Salvation Army shelter is not exactly a “ well of 
English undefiled.” And yet the cottagers and 
Salvationists are, I know very well, likely to be 
made of more solid and “respectable” stuff than, say, 
a man who passes his time in commenting on stage- 
plays in a weekly review. They are living their 
lives, acting up to their convictions, and it is paltry 
and irrelevant to talk about their taste. But, once 
inside the playhouse, the conditions are altered— 
because it is a playhouse. There we are all on 
pleasure bent. There the immediate end is not 
right conduct but amusement—take the word in as 
liberal a sense as you please—and so does not excuse 
bad taste in the means. 

Turning to The Daughters of Babylon,I find my 
objections subsisting, though with diminished force. 
The sheer brutality, so revolting a feature in the 
earlier play, has disappeared. And the limelight 
man is no longer called in to distinguish between 
the true faith and the false. But there is the 
same unpalatable admixture of religion and erotics. 
Ishtar, a Babylonian courtesan, ceases her shameless 
pursuit of Lemuel the Israelite when she remembers 
that “there is but one God.” And there is the same 
attempt to gain applause for a tawdry story by 
appeals to early religious associations, by the in- 
troduction of “ Judges in Israel,’ quotations from 
the Old Testament, hymns, and so forth. 

And mark that I have as yet said not a word 
about the merely literary aspect of the matter. 
The moment one approaches that, one is struck 
by the sheer impudence of a man with Mr. Wilson 
Barrett's equipment tackling such a theme as the 
Babylonian Tyranny and the Jewish Patriarchal 
Age. Does he think that he will succeed where a 
Renan has failed? Has it never occurred to him 
that the thing simply cannot be done? It is all 
very well to dress your personages after the bas- 
reliefs in the British Museum; but what about 
the état d’dme of these personages? Does Mr. 
Barrett think that a modern man can have the 
remotest inkling of it? Why, of course not. Of 
course, he does not trouble himself in the least 
about their ¢fat d'ime. He simply gives them 
modern moods and thoughts under a thin veneer of 
what he supposes to be Biblical phraseology. One 
instance will suffice to show his method of work. 
An interpreter is rebuked by being told to mind his 
own business. Mr. Barrett, in everyday life, would 
here write the phrase “ Who was speaking to you?” 
But we are in Babylon, an’ it please you, many 
centuries ago; so he translates “ Who was speaking 
to you?” into “I spake not unto thee”—and the 
trick is done! The mind which supposes that a 
plentiful sprinkling of “ verily,” “ thou shalt,” “ thou 
dost,” etc. etc., disguises colloquial commonplace, 
is not exactly the mind to realise ancient Babylon. 

But, it may be said, we need not trouble our- 
selves about the religious appeal, or the failure to 
“ reconstitute an epoch,” so long as the play in itself 
is interesting, is dramatic in movement, and true to 
the essentials of human nature in character and 
feeling. I agree—and I add that, judged asa play, 
and nothing but a play, The Daughters of Babylon 
simply does not “exist.” There is no dramatic clash, 
no cumulative interest, no development of character. 
A Jew and Jewess, who are supposed to have broken 
the Judaic law, which punishes with death what we 
should now call a case of “jilting,” set out for 
Babylon in the first act; in the last they are 
bought back, tried by the “Judges in Israel” 
and acquitted. The intervening acts are filled 
with dramatically irrelevant (but, I admit, very 
beautiful) spectacle, a revolt of the oppressed Jews 
which merely serves for another spectacle (one of the 
fighting crowds which Mr. Barrett learned to stage- 
manage in his old Princess’s days), a slave-sale by 
auction (see The Octoroon), and declamation of cour- 
tesans, “comic” scenes of “ Babylonian lords,” etc. 
ete. This is nota play; it is merely a hodge-podge 
of the theatrical reminiscences of a player. No; 
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whatever attraction The Daughters of Babylon has 
for Mr. Barrett's public will have to be found in the 
elements it shares with The Sign of the Cross: it is 
an attempt to “exploit” the Old Testament as that 
play “exploited” the New. Very possibly the second 
attempt will achieve the same success with the 
crowd and the pastors as the first. If it does—why, 
I suppose I shall have to examine my conscience 


again. A. BW. 








OCEANUS,—I 

\ Y DEAR V—, 

B So you “gather from the tone of two or 
three recent letters that my spirit is creeping back 
to light and warmth again.” Well, you are right— 
after a fashion. I shall never (I am glad to believe) 
laugh again as I used to laugh before Harry’s death. 
The taste has gone out of that carelessness, and I 


turn even from the remembrance of it. But I can be’ 


cheerful, with a cheerfulness that has found its centre 
of gravity. Iam myself again, as people say. After 
months of agitation in what seemed to be chaos, the 
lost atom has come back to its place in the machine, 
and even aspires—poor mite—to comprehend and be 
at one with it, 

But in so far as you assume my restoration to 
have been a gradual process, you are wrong. You 
will think me more than ever deranged when I 
assure you that it has been brought about, not by 
long strivings, but suddenly—without preparation 
of mine—and by the immediate hand of our dead 
brother. The first effect, then, of the news of Harry’s 
death in October last was simply to stun me. You 
may remember how once, years ago, when we were 
boys, we rode home together across the old Race- 
course after a long day’s skating, our skates swing- 
ing at our saddle- bows; and how Harry quite 
thoughtlessly challenged us to a gallop; and how, 
midway, the roan mare went down neck over crop 
on the frozen turf, and hurled me clean against the 
face of a stone dyke. I had been thrown from 
horseback more than once before, but somehow had 
always found the earth fairly elastic. So I had 
griefs before Harry died, and took some rebound of 
hope from each ; but that cast repeated, in a degree 
ten times worse, the old shock—the springless, brutal 
jar—of the stone dyke. With him the sun went out 
of my sky. 

I understand that this torpor is quite common in 
cases of sudden bereavement. In my case, I believe, 
a week passed before my brain recovered any vital 
motion; and then such feeble thought as I could 
exert was wholly occupied with the desperate 
stupidity of the whole affair. If God were indeed 
shaping the world to any end, if any design of His 
underlay the activities of men, what insensate 
waste to quench such a heart and brain as Harry’s! 
—to nip, as it seemed out of mere blundering wanton- 
ness, a bud that had begun to open so generously ; 
to sacrifice that youth and strength, that comeli- 
ness, that enthusiasm, and all for nothing! Had 
some campaign claimed him, had he been spent to gain 
a citadel or defend a flag, I had understood. But a 
puff of wind, a pleasure boat capsized, a tangle of 
rope about his ankle (for he was a strong swimmer), 
a life poured out on barren salt water: these things 
I could not understand. And he had been through 
Chitral. 

But though a man may hate, he cannot easily 
despise God for long. A fortnight later I walked 
out one night along the shore where they had picked 
up Harry’s body. Out on the dark water Orion's 
belt dangled just over that spot where his canoe had 
gone down; and below it the great nebula swung 
like a pendant of diamonds. My eyes went up 
between the two red stars, Betelgeux and Alde- 
baran, to Perseus shepherding Capella and the lesser 
Kids westward along the Milky Way. A little to 
the right Andromeda flashed signals to him and to 











her mother Cassiopeia, who sat above, her jewelled 
wrists resting on the arms of her throne. Low in 
the east Jupiter trailed his satellites in the old 
moon’s path. As they all moved, silent, looking 
down on me out of the hollow spaces of the night, 
I knew that Heaven did not waste or blunder, but 
that even Harry’s death had been woven into its 
design. 

But this was worse; for, having to admit the 
design, I now began to admire it as an exquisite 
scheme of evil, and to accuse God of employing His 
supreme knowledge and skill to gratify a royal 
delight in cruelty. For a month and more this 
horrible view of creation completely fascinated me. 
Throughout my country walks I “saw blood,” so to 
speak: Nature, wherever she confronted me, was 


“red in tooth and claw 
With raving . .. .” 


I heard the rabbit run squeaking before the 
weasel ; I watched the butcher-crow working steadily 
down the spring-hedge. If I turned seaward, I looked 
beneath the blue and saw the dog-fish gnawing on 
the whiting. If I walked in the garden, I surprised 
the thrush dragging worms from the turf, the cat 
creeping on the thrush, the spider squatting in 
ambush. Behind the rosy face of every well-fed 
child I saw a lamb gazing up at the butcher's knife. 

My dear V——, that was a hideous time! 

And just then, as it happened, a book fell into 
my hands—Lamartine’s “ Chute d’un Ange.” Do 
you know the Seventh and Tenth Visions of that 
poem, describing the favourite amusements of the 
men-gods? Before the Deluge, beyond the rude 
tents of the nomad shepherds, there rose city upon 
city of palaces built of jasper and porphyry, splendid 
and utterly corrupt; inhabited by men who called 
themselves gods and explored the ‘subtleties of all 
sciences to minister to their vicious pleasures. At 
ease on soft couches, in hanging gardens set with 
fountains, these beings feasted with every refine- 
ment of cruelty. Kneeling slaves were their living 
tables ; while for their food— 


“Tous les oiseaux de lair, tous les poissons de l’onde, 
Tout ce qui vole ou nage ou rampe dans le monde, 
Mourant pour leur plaisir des plus cruels trépas 
De sanglantes saveurs composent leurs repas.” 


In these lines I believed that I discerned the very 
God of the universe, the God whom men worship. 


“ Dans les infames jeux de leur divin loisir 
Le supplice de homme est leur premier plaisir. 
Pour que leur cil féroce 4 l’envi s’en repaisse, 
Des bourreaux devant eux en immolent sans cesse. 
Tantdét ils font lutter, dans des combats affreux, 
L’homme contre la brute et les hommes entre eux, 
Aux longs ruisseaux de sang qui coulent de la veine, 
Aux palpitations des membres sur l’aréne, 
Se levant & demi de leurs lits de repos 
Des frissons de plaisir frémissent sur leurs peaux . 


” 


My charge against the Supreme Power was one 
of cruelty—deliberate, pitiless, serene. Nero, you 
remember, once commanded a representation in 
grim earnest of the flight of Icarus; and the un- 
happy boy who took the part at his first attempt 
to fly fell headlong beside the Emperor’s couch and 
spattered him with blood. For the emperor, says 
Suetonius, perraro presidere, ceterum accubans, 
parvis primum foraminibus, deinde toto podio ada- 
perto, spectare consuerat. In the same way (I 
taught myself to consider) men agonised on the 
stage of this world for the delight of one crue} 
intelligence that watched from behind the curtain 
of a private box. 

In this unhappy condition of mind, then, I was 
lying in my library chair here at Sevenhays, at two 
o'clock on the morning of January 4th. I had just 
finished another reading of the Tenth Vision, and 
had tossed my book into the lap of an arm-chair 
opposite. Fire and lamp were burning brightly. 
The night outside was still and soundless. 

I lay there, retracing in thought the circum- 
stances of Harry’s last parting from me, and 
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repeating to myself a scrap here and there from 
the letters Le afterwards wrote from his seaside 
lodgings. There was one scrap the exact wording 
of which escaped me, a sentence or two in which 
he spoke of some wonderful ride he had taken 
among the moors a short way inland, and proposed 
to repeat with me when I should join him, towards 
Christmas. After one or two attempts to recall the 
words, I left my chair, and was crossing the room 
towards the drawer in my writing-table where I 
keep his letters, when I heard a trampling of hoofs 
on the gravel outside, and then my Christian name 
called, with distinctness, but not at all loudly. 

I went to the window, which was unshuttered ; 
drew up the blind and flung upthe sash. The moon, 
in its third quarter and about an hour short of its 
meridian, shone over the deodars upon the white 
gravel. And there, before the front door, sat Harry 
on his sorrel mare Vivandiére, holding my own 
Grey Sultan ready bridled and saddled. He was 
dressed in his old grey riding suit, and his face, as 
he sat askew in his saddle and looked up towards 
my window, wore its habitual and happy smile. 

Now, call this and what follows a dream, vision, 
hallucination, what you will; but understand, 
please, that from the first moment, so far as I con- 
sidered the matter at all, I had never the least 
illusion that this was Harry in flesh and blood. I 
knew quite well all the while that Harry was dead 
and his body in his grave. But, soul or phantom, 
whatever relation to Harry this might bear, it had 
come to me, and the great joy of that was enough 
for the time. There let us leave the question. I 
closed the window, went upstairs to my dressing- 
room, drew on my riding-boots and overcoat, found 
cap, gloves, and riding-crop, and descended to the 
porch. 

Harry, as I shall call him, was still waiting there 
on the off side of Grey Sultan, the farther side from 
the door. There could be no doubt, at any rate, 
that the grey was real horseflesh and blood, though 
he seemed unusually quiet after two days in stall. 
Harry freed him as I mounted, and we set off 
together at a walk, which we kept as far as the 
gate. 

Oatside we took the westward road, and our 
horses broke into a trot. As yet we had not 
exchanged a word ; but now he asked a question or 
two about his people and his friends; kindly, yet 
most casually, as one might who returns after a 
week's holidaying. I answered as well as I could, 
with trivial news of their health. His mother had 
borne the winter better than usual —to be sure, 
there had been as yet no cold weather to speak of ; 
but she and Ethel intended, I believed, to start for 
the south of France early in February. He inquired 
about you. His comments were such as a man makes 
on hearing just what he expects to hear, or knows 
beforehand. And for some time it seemed to be 
tacitly taken for granted between us that I should 
ask him no questions. 

“ As for me——” I began, after a while. 

He checked the mare's pace a little. “I know,” 
he said, looking straight ahead between her ears: 
then, after a pause, “ it has been a bad time for you. 
You are in a bad way altogether. That is why I 
came. 

“ But it was for you!” I blurted out. “ Harry, 
if only I had known why you were taken—and what 
it was to you!” 

He turned his face to me with the old confident 
comforting smile. 

“Don’t you trouble about that. That's nothing 
to make a fuss about. Death?” he went on 
musing—our horses had fallen to a walk again—“ it 
looks you in the face a moment: you put out your 
hands: you touch—and so it is gone. My dear boy, 
it isn’t for us that you need worry.” 

“ For whom, then?” 

“Come,” said he, and he shook Vivandiére into a 
eanter. 


(To be Concluded.) Q. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


Str,—We do not usually see such “wild and whirling 
words” in our sober weekly as those in which THE SPEAKER 
last week describes the supporters of Women’s Suffrage as 
“the advocates for the substitution of woman for man in the 
supreme contro! of public affairs”! Is it, then, the opinion of 
THe SPEAKER that already Municipal Corporations, County 
Councils, School Boards, and Parish Councils are all now 
under that substituted “supreme control”? If so, we may 
take comfort, things go not so badly on the whole. 

The old plea, “Trust the people,” with which the old Re 
formers met the Conservative distrust of each new extension 
of the franchise, and with which they consoled the fears of those 
who took but “a leap in the dark,” may surely, in the light of 
past experience, be found to have still some force. 

That the writer of a leading article in the Times should he 
ignorant that the experiment has “been tried in the known 
world” is exactly what might be expected. THe SPEAKER, no 
doubt, is fully aware of the fact that the first result of the 
extension of the franchise to women in New Zealand was a 
largely increased Liberal majority.—I am, yours sincerely, 

February 8th, 1897. An OL_p Woman. 


‘Our “wild and whirling words” are painfully true, and must 

~  eontinue to be so until the number of women in the United 
Kingdom is reduced below the number of men.—Ep 
SPEAKER. | 


SCHUBERT. 

Str,—A good many people will read with amazament the 
remarks upon Schubert by your contributor “ E. F. L. R.,” in 
THE SPEAKER of January 30th. They will remember the opinion 
of Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Rubinstein, and 
Dvorak, and lift up their hands. Personally, I find it nice to 
suppose that my age excels; but I am inquisitive to know on 
what grounds. A study of contemporary music will show that 
the mantle of Schubert is still worn, though without the com- 
yoser’s name to it. Even Weber was not above taking an air 
— him, and, in our own day, Sullivan. But these are small 
matters. It is worth mentioning, however, that any practical 
pianist would seorn the idea fof giving Schubert sonatas and 
impromptus as preparatory studies. 

I would like to have an explanation of the dictum that 
enduring work is only to be achieved by “a mastery of self.” 
Who masters self? Self? It is a reductio ad absurduin. 
There is egoism in victory, and egoism in defeat, and egoism in 
not fighting. And just because Schubert does not, in the main, 
fight but complains, I think his appeal is the more far-reaching. 
The pathos of mere suffering and desire is stamped on his work 
so ineffaceably that a Schubert lover has often said to me of one 
of his compositions, “I know it by the wail in it.” And the 
majority are not contented—would wail if they could, For 
myself, [ may make but poor use of my eyes, but I should be 
glad to know of any work of art that has not proved the interest 
men have in themselves. Self is the supreme incitamenta for 
everything. That is why the world as a whole is so ugly. But 
in music it is the beautiful unction which exists—the very 
tremor of self, if one dare so put it; and it is that tremor of 
self which Schubert communicates in his music. 

Your contributor calls him colourless. In the sense that he 
was not a yampant and cheerful egoist strolling about with a 
painted face, he was colourless. In his own individuality he 
was not. Dvorak remarks in an article contributed to the 
Century that “the richness and variety of colouring in the 
great symphony in C are astounding.” 

Your contributor alludes, in support of his disparagement, to 
the story of the song written by Schubert which he did not 
remember when he heard it. He forgets to remark, what 
readers of Hellborn’s “Life” will know, that Vogl had 
transposed it. 

As a melodist, Schubert was supreme. Mr. Henry T. Finck 
the eminent American critic, tacitly places him above Mozart 
in that respect (vide “Chopin and other Musical Essays”). 
Avoiding comparisons, it remains certain that he had a pro- 
digious fecundity of melodic ideas, and that until the love of 
tune is extinct the love of Schubert, the master of melody, will 
remain. 

But he does not, it appears, bear the “impress of renuncia- 
tion.” That sounds more serious than intelligible. How are 
you to associate “renunciation” with subjective music? 

agner was a dramatist; renunciation was in his répertoire. 
It is in the répertoire of many boasters, but renunciation does 
not claim the intimate sympathy of the heart, per se. There 
must be unworthy things to renounce, not things unattainable 
and high. It is these latter things that the student of Schu- 
bert’s life sees him striving for m his music, or laying down 
with a reluctance more touching than renunciation. 

But [ have no right to be intruding further on your space. 
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I will or 3 remark that great music is one of those things that 
are only forgotten in order that they may be plagiarised. That, 
perhaps, will be Schubert’s fate: it would be akin to the irony 
of his life as we know it. The age that smacked its hands over 
“My Alexander Variations,” and would not listen to the 
Impromptus, may well find a future to reflect it. Meanwhile 
Breitkopf and Hiirtel are putting off the evil day, and Sir 
George Grove and Mr. J. 8. Shedlock are happily still in 


voice. —Yours, ete., W. H. Cuesson. 





“THE LETTERS OF MARIA HOLROYD.” 


Srr,—In a melancholy world it is tempting, but imprudent, 
to indulge one’s humour. I am dismayed to learn that some 
admirable persons, on reading the review of Miss Adeane’s 
interesting and authentic volume in your last issue, were unable 
to determine whether it was meant as jest or earnest. Let me 
assure them that it was both—Dichtung und Wahrheit, as the 
saying runs, The jest, alas, I give up ; a mere device to catch 
the general reader, who will not send to Mudie’s for history, 
but devours realism and romance. In earnest, however, I was, 
and am, when I call attention to the splendid vivacity of these 
“ Letters,” and praise their careful editing. The public that 
does read history has not waited for any critic’s praise ; indeed, 
Isee a second edition of “Maria Holroyd” is announced. 
There will be a third and a fourth. Thus much, Sir, prophesies 

Your Reviewer. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

Srr,—Let me take the points raised by the writer of the 
Insurance article in his letter published in your columns of the 
6th instant. 

1) Respecting the interest. There is not any necessity to 
assume some rate of interest on the deposits made by the 
depositor annuitants in the Post Office, seeing that the 
difference must necessarily be small, and must be made up by 
the Government should occasion arise. There is a precedent for 
this in the course adopted by Mr. Gladstone in regard to the 
Trustees’ Savings Banks. For practical purposes the argument 
does not affect my scheme as a basis for Suneeg the general 
principles on which old-age pensions may be made available for 
the humblest class of wage-earners. 

2) As to the attitude of the Friendly Societies. Almost 
every day I receive communications from representatives of 
Friendly Societies which prove that the supposed “ hostility,” 
which is such a bagbear to your correspondent, has really no 
existence in fact. I have dealt with this point fully in an article 
in To-Morrow for February, to which I would refer the writer. 

3) As to the standard of solvency. That is a matter which 
the Government must determine. I cannot admit, however, 
having regard to the general acceptance by the Actuary of the 
Registrar-General of Friendly Societies of the valuers’ decisions 
in his report, that the contention of your correspondent is main- 
tainable on this point either.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Henry C. Burpert. 

The Lodge, Porchester Square, W., February 10th, 1897, 


“PICKLE THE SPY.” 


Srr,—Mr. Lang’s conscience is too tender. The theory as 
to the exiles, if there is anything which can be so named in the 
review, was old, and for it Mr. Lang had no responsibility. 
The illustration which is called “ Pickle” was new, and for it 
Mr. Lang was wholly responsible. The Hanoverian Prince 
may have been no better than the Stuart, but at least he suf- 
fered no apotheosis at the hands of an imaginative mythology. 
—Yours, ete., Your Reviewer. 








SONNET. 


_ seems to me that somewhere in my soul 

There lies a secret self as yet asleep ; 

No stranger hath disturbed its slumbers deep— 
No friend dispersed the clouds that round it roll. 
But it is written on my fortune’s scroll 

That should some hand the chords of being sweep 

To strike a certain sound, this self would leap 
To fullest life, and be awake and whole. 

And I am conscious—how, I cannot say— 
That thou art able, shouldst thou deem it fit, 
To sound the note that wakes to weal or woe: 
But dost thou ask me if I bid thee play 
The magic strain, or shield my soul from it— 
I dare not tell thee, for I do not know. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


NATIVE WoOoDNOTES WILpD.—I. 


N his essay of about one hundred pages on “The 
Character and Genius of Burns” with which Mr. 
William Wallace concludes his new and sumptuous 
edition of Chambers’s great work * (if that can be 
called a new edition which is practically a new book), 
I find a great deal of reasoning which I cannot allow 
and several conclusions which I cannot accept. Even 
after granting—as from ignorance I am bound to 
grant—all the premisses, and admitting all the evi- 
dence, which years of investigation have enabled Mr. 
Wallace to collect and marshal, I cannot assent to 
some of the reasoning or consent with some of the 
conclusions. But seeing that the whole resolves 
itself into a fervent vindication of Burns as a man 
and a poet, I am not going to be betrayed into 
counter-argument and cross-reasoning. 


However temperately and carefully that attitude 
be taken up, it leaves the impression of fault-finding, 
with something of self-righteousness; and suggests 
at least a pick-thank spirit. |There has been too 
much of this in the past: and to tell the truth, it 
pleases me just as little as the rant which provokes 
it—the aggressive and whisky-fed rant too fre- 
quently delivered at Burns-banquets, and far too 
frequently reported. Let it be granted me to love 
the poems, and the man as he was in those hours 
when he wrote the poems: and to care less than a 
farthing how many times he got drunk or with how 
many lasses he played at love. The only Burns who 
can do us a farthing’s worth of good is Burns the 
poet; and this I take to be the true moral of Mr. 
Wallace’s plea that Burns should be judged by “ the 
subjective standard ” :— 

“Tt is strange that in a country like Scotland, nourished 
theologically for three centuries and a half on the doctrine 
of justification by faith alone, it should be so often forgotten 
that the right standard by which to judge a man is not the 
objective but the subjective standard, not by what he does but 
by what he is. The real difference between men is an inward 
one. ... 


Quite so: and precisely for that reason may 
we not sit at the feet of the man who wrote 
Mary Morison, without troubling ourselves about 
Clarinda’s lover? “Eb, but,” says the careful 
biographer, “I'd have ye to know that there was 
a real Mary Morison, daughter of Adjutant John 
Morison, of the 104th Regiment: her very tomb- 
stone in Mauchline churchyard proclaims that she 
was ‘The Poet’s Bonnie Mary Morrison,’’’ and 
“there is a local tradition to the effect that Mary 
met the bard only once, and that at the tea-table 
of a friend,” and “I am informed, on authority, 
that a member of the adjutant’s family, who lived 
to be a grandmother, used to speak of Burns (with 
aversion, I may add) as one whom she knew per- 
sonally when he lived at Mauchline, and that she 
believed her sister Mary was the lovely Mary Morison 
whom the poet admired.” To all of this I respect- 
fully reply that I don’t care if the adjutant had 
nine hundred and ninety-nine tombstones, tea- 
tables, and relatives who lived to be grandmothers. 
The only Mary Morison in whom the world has 
the faintest concern is the Mary Morison of the 
ballad: she is the real Mary Morison, and she is 
divine, immortal ; and, as such, needs neither tomb- 
stones who lived to be tea-tables, nor grandmothers 
who lived to be adjutants. In this particular case 
the gossip happens to be harmless: too often it is 
not harmless but peculiarly virulent. If there be 
one thing in the world more nauseating than 
“chatter about Harriet,” it is tattle about Mrs. 
M’Lehose. And be it harmless or virulent, the 
dismal trail of unintelligence lies over it all: harm- 
less or virulent, it implies neglect of essentials and 
fussy concern with non-essentials. A perusal of 


* “The Life and Works of Robert Burns.” Edited by Robert 
Chambers. Revised by William Wallace. Four Vols. Edinburgh 
and London: W. & R. Chambers. 
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the ordinary biographies of Burns may well suggest 
a glow of thankfulness that men know as little as 
they do of the private life of Shakespeare. “ Curst 
be he who moves my bones ”—or rakes the dead 
heap of the poet’s manhood! Fate has been kind 
enough in this instance to deprive the literary 
pettifogger of the opportunity of getting himself 
cursed, and has left him only the alternative 
(eagerly seized and dearly prized) of making an 
ass of himself with Donnelly cyphers and other 
parlour games. 


To come then to the poetry. Mr. Wallace makes 
a gallant attempt to lift the poetry of Burns yet 
higher than it already stands in good men’s esteem. 
But his attempt strikes me as more admirable than 
his method. He takes Scotland first, and demon- 
strates to his own satisfaction (and I daresay to 
the satisfaction of most Scotsmen) that Burns is 
Seotland’s greatest poet. He compares him first 
with Dunbar, then with Sir Walter. Let us pass 
Dunbar. The comparison with Scott is drawn in 
this fashion :—Scott could not have written “The 
Jolly Beggars,” “ Highland Mary,” “ Tam o’ Shanter,” 
etc., and certainly would not have written “ A Man’s 
a Man for a’ that’ even if he could. Probably 
Burns could not have written “ The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel” or “ Marmion”: but then he would not 
have thought it worth his pains to try: he took 
little or no interest in that sort of thing. Scott was 
“ essentially an antiquary : Burns wasn’t.” “ Could 
he have seen Abbotsford, he would have smiled,” 
and “His interests lay in the present, the actual, 
the universal; not in the past, the unreal, the 
casual,’ and so forth. I confess that talk of this 
kind does not even begin to convince me. Is the 
present necessarily the universal, or more universal 
than the past? Is Hamlet casual? or Jeanie Deans ? 
Is Rosalind unreal? or Lady Macbeth? or Dugald 
Dalgetty ? Ah, but (says Mr. Wallace, ignoring all 
the authoritative definitions of poetry, from Aris- 
totle’s downward), “ strictly speaking, Scott's novels 
should be left cut of account in estimating his exact 
poetic standing,” and “ Nobody speaks of Fielding 
and Richardson, of Dickens and Thackeray, of 
Hardy and Du Maurier, as poets.” Ye gods—what 
a collocation! “Is dramatic inventiveness one of 
the essential notes of a great Poet? If so, it is 
surprising how widely it seems to be distributed. 
Counting novelists, playwrights, and the like, there 
must have been a thousand second Scotts, who were 
as good plot-makers as their master, or better.” 
Finally, “ Burns, too, could sculpture from the life 
with unerring accuracy of representation. In par- 
ticular, he has set forth for us a life-like effigy of 
himself; and from ‘ Waverley’ to ‘Castle Dangerous’ 
there is not a character so striking as Burns in the 
whole of Scott's brilliant and crowded gallery.” 
No: decidedly I cannot rebut arguments of this 
kind. I don’t even know where to begin. 


Having thus set Burns “ very much higher than 
any other Scottish poet of note” (but why “of 
note’’?), Mr. Wallace proceeds by similar arguments 
to settle his place among foreign competitors. And 
his place, of course, is found to be among the very 
highest, beside Homer, Dante, Shakespeare. In 
certain qualities he overtops them all, especially 
by the unerring instinct with which he seized a 
subject of universal interest. ‘He presented it in 
a manner of his own not only infinitely attractive 
but absolutely perspicuous, and distinguished by 
that brevity which is not only the soul of wit but 
the token of mastery. So that, while Milton at last 
becomes wearisome, and even Shakespeare looks a 
serious undertaking, and the rest are left to the 
leisured and curious few, Burns is universally 
welcome, universally intelligible, universally in- 
structive or delightful. Probably no poet of the 


first rank has ever been more popular, in the best 
sense of popularity "—whatever that may be. 


Again, I must own that talk of this kind strikes 





me as aggressive, and little likely to allure us to 


that quiet study and reverential enjoyment of 
Burns which we ought to aim at and Mr. Wallace to 
desire for us. In the first place, I must conquer my 
resentment of the attempt to scold me into wor- 
shipping Burns. Well, I have done so. Next, I 
must fight off the temptation to handle some of the 
fallacies of Mr. Wallace's criticism. This, too, I 
have done. And now, as at length I come to touch 
with the real purpose of this and the following 
paper—the endeavour to lay what small stress | 
can on certain peculiar beauties in Burns’s poetry 
—I have to face the dismal certainty that my 
expressions of genuine devotion will be drowned 
and lost in the skirt of Mr. Wallace’s panegyric., 
When a man stands up and roundly declares So-and- 
so to have been the greatest and best of men 
on earth, your subsequent explanation that for 
certain qualities you, too, loved him sounds but a 
tame and grudging admission. And yet I feel very 
sure that by such broken confessions—by single 
tributes, partial discoveries, scattered and imperfect 
testimonies of many hearts—by these, and not by 
wholesale panegyric, the edifice of Burns’s fame will 
finally be built. At least, whatever may be the 
precise meaning of “ popularity in the best sense,” 
we may claim that it includes the affection of those 
who, without setting Burns alongside of Homer, 
Dante, or Shakespeare, yet find an echo of their 
feeling for him in his own exquisite assurance— 





*“ But I'll remember thee, Gleneairn, 
And a’ that thou hast done for me!” 
A.T.Q.C. 
REVIEWS. 


NAVAL POLICY MISREPRESENTED. 
NAVAL Po.Licy, WITH SOME AcCOUNT OF THE WARSHIPS 

OF THE PrincipaAL Powers. By G. W. Steevens, 

Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. London: Methuen 

& Co. 
wan several curious results of the awakening of 

the nation to a sense of its naval needs is the 
recklessness with which writers, however ill-equipped 
for the task, plunge headlong into the most complex 
questions of shipbuilding, armaments, strategy, or 
tactics. No doubts or misgivings seem to occur to 
them. They are ready to tell us exactly what we 
ought to do, to convict us of a host of mistakes, and 
to prove that the splendid Navy which we have 
at length succeeded in creating is only a gigantic 
sham, numerically imposing perhaps, but deficient 
at all points. “I am not an expert,’ writes Mr. 
G. W. Steevens somewhat superfluously, “and the 
following pages are not written for experts,” which 
is easily believed. 

So much the greater, however, is the responsi- 
bility of the writer. The “ general public” is easily 
gullible in matters which lie entirely outside its 
knowledge; and a book stamped with certitude on 
every page, airily disposing of the most difficult 
questions, and heavily ballasted with figures, is well 
calculated to impress the uninstructed reader. Mr. 
Steevens takes as his text the Parliamentary Returns 
of January last, and the “discursive debates” 
thereon, from which he gathers “that there will be 
next to no Navy Estimates for 1897"; and Mr. 
Goschen, who deserves much credit for following 
in the steps of Lord Spencer, is unsparingly con- 
demned. We learn that, “in the long run, the 
military nations of the world seem so equal ip 
bravery and generalship that the possessors of the 
best machines are certain to win in the long run.” 
There is plenty of “long run” in this sentence ; but it 
does not run in accordance with experience. No 
intelligent critic believes that Sadowa was won by 
the needle-gun, to which the French chassepot of 1870 
was far superior. French ships in the last great war 
were frequently better than our own, and Villeneuve ® 
command was technically superior to that of Nelson. 
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Japan unquestionably did not win the battle of the 
Yalu by superiority of matériel. The Servians were 
badly beaten by the Bulgarians in 1885, though armed 
with an infinitely better rifle. In the contests of 
great Powers weapons rarely decide the issue. It is 
obviously the duty of a nation to keep its arma- 
ments fully abreast of modern progress; but the 
theory that wars are decided by matériel has no 
foundation. When, however, as throughout this 
book, matériel is made the principal basis of endless 
comparisons, accuracy of facts is obviously essential. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Steevens’s pages teem with 
blunders of every description—blunders all the 
more serious because they may not be detected by 
the “ men and women” who “ have neither the time 
nor the inclination to study.” In history, in technical 
details, in matters small and great, error impartially 
prevails, Wire gun construction has not “ the dis- 
advantage of being slow.” The Collingwood was 
not designed by Sir W. White. No one who had 
taken the trouble to read the story of the sinking of 
the Blanco Encalada in Caldera Bay could possibly 
deduce therefrom the lesson that the quick-firing 
gun is unable to put such a craft as the Almirante 
Cochrane out of action. It would be quite as rational 
to say that a night attack on a line of trenches 
cannot be repulsed by the Remington breechloader, 
because our troops took the lines of Tel-el-Kebir. 
Mr. Steevens goes out of his way to assert that “it 
has as yet been found difficult to make accurate 
practice’ with the Zalinski gun, although at Shoe- 
buryness this gun established a record. Following 
other writers equally ill-informed, he regards all 
muzzle-loading guns as obsolete because “ slow and 
feeble,’ although they are very little slower and 
quite as powerful as the breechloaders of their day. 
This misconception, however, suflices to “awaken 
the doubt whether the British Navy is, after all, the 
first in the world or the last.” To the latter theory 
Mr. Steevens evidently inclines, and he is able to 
suggest that we should sell such ships as the 
Téméraire, Superb, Hercules, Sultan and Monarch 
“to the Emperor of China, or some other innocent 
potentate who desires a ready-made toy fleet.’ This 
is not very pretty fooling. Mr. Steevens has appar- 
ently convinced himself that the French Navy is 
nearly perfect, while the Italian Navy is in a 
“depressing” condition; and when a theory has to 
be supported, consistency is of no account. Thus 
we are told that the Dupuy de Léme is “ especially 
formidable,” because her “ 4-inch mail” is able “to 
defy shell and all but direct hits from shot.’ On 
the other hand, of the identical armour of the 
luckless Sardegna, we learn that “there is hardly a 
gun afloat that could not break up this mail, while 
many could probably pierce it with shell.” So differ- 
ent is the sauce for the goose and that suitable to 
the gander! In a chapter on “relative strength” 
we are presented with a series of arithmetical tables 
intended to establish the theory of our naval 
impotence. Mr. Steevens’s method is certainly 
original. Thus we have a table of battleships 
carrying their secondary armament behind armour, 
in which Great Britain is credited with five vessels, 
putting her on an equality only with France and 
Russia combined. The table catches the eye, and 
forms a convenient pidcce justificative for anyone 
who wishes to indite a panic-stricken letter to a 
provincial newspaper. But, lower down, the author 
ingenuously remarks, “ We must also add to the 
British total the eight ships of the Royal Sovereign 
class and the two Centurions.’ Why, then, omit 
this magnificent squadron from the table, except 
that its inclusion would mar the writer's thesis? 
Figures thus manipulated lead to the astounding 
conclusion that “we should have to build sixty- 
seven battleships to be fit for a successful war this 
year,” and that in 1899 our “deficiency” will be 
“no less than ninety.’ How sixty-seven or any other 
tumber of battleships are to be built “ this year” is 
hot explained. 

Geography appears to be as great a stumbling- 





block as figures. Port Darwin is not in Queensland, 
nor has it “ been fortified as a base for cruisers.” 

How far a preconceived idea will carry a writer 
is well illustrated throughout this book. It is im- 
possible to pretend that in Australasia the British 
squadron is numerically at a disadvantage. This 
little difficulty is, however, easily surmounted, since 
our superiority exists “rather because other Powers 
are weak than because we are strong.’ Relative 
numerical superiority possibly does not count, should 
it chance to be on the side of Great Britain. We 
learn, however, (1) that France and Russia “ would 
make little head against us east of the Indian 
Ocean,” (2) that our squadrons “ must scuttle 
back to port in all haste and lie up for the whole of 
the war,’ and (3) that nevertheless, “with the 
present distribution of strength in foreign stations, 
our Colonies are safe.” This dictum notwithstanding, 
all our Colonies seem to be in want of coast batteries, 
harbour craft, or torpedo-boats. The latter Mr. 
Steevens impartially sprinkles over the empire, 
having satisfied himself that “even a couple of 
torpedo-boats would probably be enough to drive 
off any isolated cruisers ”’ ! 

In his remarks upon the navies of foreign 
Powers, Mr. Steevens frequently verges upon the 
ridiculous. That Russia should presume to main- 
tain a fleet seems to arouse his indignation. “It 
is offensive, and can only be intended as an instru- 
ment of aggression. . . . Russia is the one great 
European Power which could have dispensed with the 
costly luxury of a navy.” Russians, however, may 
perhaps remember Sebastopol and Bomarsund, and 
may not desire that the Baltic should become a 
German lake, or that the shores of the Black Sea 
should be at the mercy of any naval Power. They 
may even recall the efforts of Peter the Great and of 
Catherine; or, if these are forgotten, the Turkish 
war of 1877-78 may have served to demonstrate the 
disadvantages of naval impotence. The United 
States, also, have noright to a navy in Mr. Steevens’s 
opinion. “No Power, whether naval or otherwise, 
wishes to commit aggression upon” them. ‘“ They 
have no great carrying trade,” and so on. It has 
not occurred to this teacher of “men and women” 
who have no time to study that the trade of the 
United States stands second to our own, that the 
only effective defence of an immense seaboard 
is a fleet, that every statesman-President, from 
Washington downwards, has urged the necessity 
of a navy upon his countrymen, and that a great 
maritime nation needs a fleet merely to uphold its 
rights as a neutral in war. For want of a fleet to 
maintain their rights, the United States were driven 
into war with France in 1798. After this, it is not 
surprising to find that Mr. Steevens regrets that 
Lord Salisbury did not involve us in war last year. 
He is aware that we could not conquer the United 
States, “but with a few heavy blows at the outset, 
we might have sickened them of the war and the 
new fleet at the same time.” The ignorance of all 
the issues here implied can only be paralleled by that 
of the advisers of Frederick William III. in 1806, and 
of Napoleon III. in 1870. 

It is desirable on all grounds to bring home to 
the British nation an abiding sense of its naval 
needs; but knowledge and judgment are necessary 
qualifications for the task, and the presentation of 
ill-digested information, however industriously col- 
lated, can only inflict injury upon a great cause. 


MORE PARISIAN GOSSIP. 


UNDERCURRENTS OF THE SEcOND EMPIRE. 
Recollections by Albert Vandam. London: 
Heinemann. 


Tue author of “ An Englishman in Paris” has put 
together another readable, gossipy book about Louis 
Napoleon and his Court. It contains a good deal of 
political information—to be taken, most of it, with 
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a grain of salt—a large number of anecdotes and 
rumours about the conspicuous people of the time, 
some clever personal sketches, and not a few personal 
innuendoes. A certain air of unreality is given to 
the narrative by Mr. Vandam’s habit of attributing 
long speeches to the Emperor, in which he is made 
to divulge the innermost secrets of his mind— 
speeches which, on the face of them, it is very 
difficult to believe were ever delivered, and for 
which, as a rule, we are offered no better authority 
than the author's anonymous great-uncles’ notes. 
When, for instance, one finds the Emperor dropping 
to these unknown gentlemen significant hints of his 
own illegitimacy, one feels that a strain is laid on 
one’s credulity which is almost more than it can 
bear. However, Mr. Vandam knows how to tell an 
amusing story, and there is a good deal of veri- 
similitude about the romance of the Tuileries which 
he unfolds. And a sordid romance it all is! We 
have, first of all, two or three chapters about the 
coup d'état and its authors—among whom, of 
course, Persigny figures very largely—which give 
the author opportunities of dilating on the loyalty 
of the Princess Mathilde Bonaparte, on the disloyal 
malice of Jeréme and his son, and on the foolishness 
of M. Thiers. Of the last-named gentleman, in par- 
ticular, Mr. Vandam has a very poor opinion indeed. 
The Prince-President’s opinions of his own circle are 
quoted with the greatest freedom, and do credit to 
the author's sense of epigram and wit. After the 
coup détat we have a series of pictures of the 
Napoleonic Court, of the adventurers by whom it 
was surrounded, of the discreditable escapades in 
which its personages indulged, of the Emperor's 
shrewd but weak kind-heartedness, and of the some- 
what wretched company by which he was beset. 
“You have nothing of your uncle about you,” said 
ex-King Jeréme one day, when acutely irritated by 
his nephew's refusal of a demand for money. “ Yes, 
I have,” was the answer ; “I have my uncle's family.” 
“The Emperor's like or dislike of people,” says Per- 
signy once in these pages, “ is altogether independent 
of their merits or defects. . . . Where his affections 
are concerned the Emperor plays throughout with 
gold, though he may feel absolutely convinced that 
those with whom he plays are staking worthless 
counters.’ We do not feel sure that Mr. Vandam’s 
historical disclosures ought to be taken any more 
literally than his personal anecdotes. According to 
his view, the war which ended in Italian unity was only 
undertaken to avoid the threats of the Carbonaria, 
and to save the Emperor's life from the dagger of 
the assassin. According to his view also, the Empress 
Eugénie, against whom he does not hesitate to 
bring the most serious and disagreeable charges, 
was the evil spirit of the Napoleonic court, and 
more responsible than any other person for the ruin 
of her husband's throne. The Crimean War was 
undertaken in order to cover the social failings of 
the Imperial entourage. The Emperor was kept 
away from Paris in the critical days of 1870 simply 
in order that the Empress might have scope for her 
ambitious plans. But the fact is that most of these 
charges have been made by the author in an earlier 
book ; and, indeed, one cannot but feel, as one reads, 
that that observation applies to most of the present 
volume. The tales which Mr. Vandam has to tell of 
the sins and follies of Parisian society, tales that are 
nearly all scandalous and amusing, help to eke out 
the political recollections. The most attractive 
portion of the book is that which deals personally 
with Louis Napoleon. “ He is essentially the bon- 
vivant in the widest and most beneficent acceptation 
of the term—the bon-vivant whom Marivaux had in 
his mind's eye when he said, ‘ Pour étre assez bon, il 
faut l’étre trop.” The least attractive—but not, we 
incline to think, the least accurate—part of the work 
is that which depicts the sordid society of adven- 
turers and spendthrifts who composed so largely the 
splendour of the Imperial throne. “ Of all those who 
‘had the ear’ of Napoleon the Third, there were not 
more than four—certainly not more than half-a- 





dozen—counsellors who were loyally devoted to 
him and to his dynasty. The others merely looked 
upon the dynasty as a stepping-stone to the 
acquisition of enormous wealth, as an instrument 
for the gratification of their vanity and the realisa- 
tion of ambitious schemes more guilty still.” Mr. 
Vandam ends what, in spite of its failings, is a 
vigorously written and entertaining book, with a 
significant little story. On leaving the weaver's 
cottage at Donchéry after his surrender at the 
battle of Sedan, Louis Napoleon gave to his hostess 
five gold pieces. Each coin bore a different portrait. 
There was one of Napoleon I., one of Louis XVIII., 
one of Charles X., one of Louis Philippe, and one of 
Napoleon III. 


A NEW BOOK BY ADAM SMITH. 


Lectures ON Justice, Potice, REVENUE AND ARMs, 
delivered in the University of Glasgow by Adam Smith, 
reported by a Student in 1763, and edited by Edwin 
Cannan. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 


ADAM SmitTH had accumulated during his lifetime 
many volumes of folio manuscript, in which were 
contained, among other things, the lectures which 
he delivered as Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow. When he was 
dying he gave very strict directions that the manu- 
script of his lectures should be destroyed, while he 
left his other papers to his friends’ discretion. Thus 
from 1764, when Adam Smith ceased to be Professor 
at Glasgow, until 1895, when Mr. Cannan received 
from Mr. Maconochie, a Scotch advocate, a manu- 
script report of the lectures on jurisprudence, the 
world knew little or nothing of the lectures of Adam 
Smith. Mr. Cannan, whose knowledge of all that 
bears on the life of his master is accurate and pro- 
found, entertains no doubt of the authenticity of 
the report. Parallel passages from the “ Wealth of 
Nations” prove that Smith used the same language 
in his lectures that he afterwards used in his books, 
and that this language was accurately taken down 
by the reporter and transcribed by the copyist. 
Without pretending to Mr. Cannan’s knowledge, 
we feel convinced by the arguments which he 
adduces. 

But we are not equally convinced of the necessity 
of publishing the lectures in spite of the express 
wish of Adam Smith. The cases in which such 
injunctions can be wisely disregarded are very few. 
Mr. Cannan’s defence is twofold. He thinks it will 
be interesting to see what Smith would have written 
about jurisprudence if he had published a book 
about it, as he once intended to do. We confess 
that so far as the lectures deal with what we usually 
call jurisprudence now, they seem to us of little 
value. What they prove is that, whether Smith 
was lecturing about law or morals, his mind in- 
sensibly slipped away to economics, in which alone 
he had any exceptional interest or knowledge. But, 
secondly, Mr. Cannan urges that the lectures have a 
biographical interest. They prove that Smith had 
developed many of the ideas afterwards expanded 
in his great work before he had come into personal 
contact with the French economists from whom he 
has been accused of plagiarising. This defence for 
their publication is perhaps an adequate one. The 
really remarkable thing about this new book of 
Adam Smith is that it contains so much which was 
afterwards published in the old book. The structure 
and mode of thought, as well as the very words, are 
the same. We find that Smith's views on the 
division of labour, money, prices, and the causes of 
the differences of wages in different employments, 
were formed before he went to France. Only the 
scheme of distribution can be traced to a French 
origin, Mr. Cannan is naturally very proud to find 
that the lectures confirm the conjecture which he 
had himself put forward in an earlier book when he 
had nothing but internal evidence to guide him. 
He has certainly done his work as editor with 
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exemplary care, and the Clarendon Press have repro- 
duced the forgotten lectures with a completeness 
which suggests a rediscovered classic. Though the 
pook will not in itself increase Adam Smith's fame, 
it will silence his French detractors. 





POETS ALL. 


From THE Hitits oF Dream. By Fiona Macleod. 
burgh: Patrick Geddes and Colleagues. 


Edin- 


Lorp VyYet, AND OTHER Poems. By A. C. Benson. 
London: John Lane. 
Sones OF THE Marp. By John Huntley Skrine. London: 


Constable & Co. 


Miss MACLEOD, it is needless to say, is a poet born, 
and the spirit of poetry leads her to “ faiéry 
lands forlorn.” More than any writer of the day 
she has the second sight, and it is not always a gift 
that makes for happiness. She has “the gloom” like 
her people, and the gaiety of the free earth is not 
often hers. She is not a normal person, by any 
means; and it is to be doubted whether she will 
ever find any considerable number of hearers willing 
to be strung up to the pitch of emotion she requires 
of them. The loneliness of a star is more likely to be 
her portion, though a great deal of her “ Washer by 
the Ford” is as simple, as humble, and as tender as 
the “Fioretti” of St. Francis. She is a finer poet 
without the trammels of English verse. The Gaelic 
in which she feels is no doubt more difficult to 
render within the limitations of rhyme and metre. 
Her metres are not often happy ; but when so much 
is said, it must also be allowed that she always leads 
us to lands of enchantment. Here is a milking song 
for St. Brigid, who milks the kine in Heaven :— 


“Give up thy milk to her who calls 
Across the low green hills of Heaven 
And stream-cool meads of Paradise. 


“ Across the low green hills of Heaven 
How sweet to hear the milking-call— 
The milking-call i’ the meads of Heaven! 


“‘Stream-cool the meads of Paradise, 
Across the low green hills of Heaven. 


“Give up thy milk to her who calls, 
Sweet-voiced, among the Starry Seven— 
Give up thy milk to her who calls.” 


And here is a more human cry of grief :— 


“When the dew is falling 
I have heard a calling 
Of aérial sweet voices o’er the low green hill. 
And when the moon is dying 
[ have heard a erying 
Where the brown burn slippeth through hollows green 
and still. 


“And O the sorrow upon me, 
The gray grief upon me, 
For a voice that whispered once, and now for aye is 
still. 
O heart forsaken, calling, 
When the dew is falling, 
To the one that comes not ever o’er the low green hill.” 


To turn from Fiona Macleod to Mr. A. C. 
Benson is to pass from a land with horns of 
Elland faintly blowing to an atmosphere of little 
tooks and little books, with a garden added, a 
lve for in and out of doors, and a heart for all 
teatures. One of the most charming voices 
i the poetry of the day is Mr. Benson's. It is 
Petry so sequestered, so soft, so alert for the 
funds of earth and the voices that whisper near 
‘arth. His is the true poetic spirit, and with each 
bok his manner grows sweeter and more assured. 
It is no light praise to say that several times 
4 this slender book, in the title poem and else- 
"here, we are reminded of Christina Rossetti, who 
‘arried her mastery of her art more lightly than 
ty other poet one thinks of. “Lord Vyet” has 
Me romantic balladist’s touch, and yet one likes 
“r. Benson in the genre more intimately his own— 














herd,” “The Owl,” “The Ringdove,” “The Barbel,” 
and others of their kind. This is poetry which 
has temperament of a charming kind. Nowhere, 
perhaps, is it more sweetly revealed than in— 


“ Live-Balr. 


“The weir was fragrant with the scent 
Of falling streams and trailing weeds ; 
The careful angler leaned intent, 
And cast his net beyond the reeds; 
Three silvery dace imprisoned there 
Were dragged all gasping to the air. 


“One from the dripping net he took, 
And squeezed his tender body hard, 
And pierced him with his cruel hook 
That all his limber mouth was marred ; 
Then cast him where the stream gushed out 
To be a bait for Master Trout. 


“So all that golden afternoon 
He strove and swam—now dangled high, 
Now plunged afresh; and oh, so soon 
As he hath gained his liberty, 
Must swing and flicker, sorely spent, 
Within the dazzling firmament. 


“ At evensong he sobbed and died. 
I know not! -But did God forget 
That day upon the water-side ? 
Or cast him sternly in the net? 
Oh, broken dreams! oh, cruel lot! 
Would I could think that God forgot.” 


Mr. Skrine’s “Songs of the Maid” are less im- 
pressive than his singularly noble dramatic poem 
“Joan the Maid.” Yet they have spirit and fire. 
There is something inspiriting in his devotion to this 
saint of his, and one opens the book with a heart 
ready to be lifted up. The ballads are dramatic, 
each spoken by a person. Joan’s page, Louis le 
Conte; Thomas de Courcelles, her chaplain; Pas- 
quarel, her standard-bearer ; and her mother, isabeau 
d’Arc, are personages of the dramatic monologues. 
From Isabeau these verses are taken :— 

* Like all maidens of all mothers, who should know her? Only 


sweet 
More than others: only kinder, quicker fingers, gladder feet. 


“Who could find the angel in her till the fire that let unfold 
Dove wings on her as of silver, and the feathers like to 


gold ? 
“Then could I know mine, my wonder? Haply shall I know 
her now, 
If . comes with the white armour shining and the starry 
row? 


“Nay, the russet kirtle, liker, as she wore it ‘mong the 
sheep. 

Dreaming, was I, sons? 
sleep. 


“She will lift the latch, nor wake me; not at first. 
stooping there 

I ~—_ feel her through my dream by something tender in 
the air. 


No matter, I am weary, let me 


But 


“Then a touch on this grey forehead; ’tis her lip. A bright- 
ness grown 
Over lids until they open—and the brightness is my Joan.” 


Mr. Skrine’s poems are nearly all of the Lyra 
Heroica. Future compilers of ballads of England's 
glory will need to turn to his ballad of the Birkenhead, 
of the Victoria, of the Soudan, of the Matabele War. 
Excellent as all these are, the ballad of “ Bonny 
Griselle”’ is a better piece of work. But the book is 
instinct with the loftiest spirit of hope and courage. 
It should be a gift-book for boys, because it will 
teach them noble lessons ; but none of us, whatever 
our estate, but will be the better for reading it. 





THE ANATOMY OF MIND. 


ANALYTIC PsycHoLocy. By G. F. Stout. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


London : 


2 vols. 


ONE of the signs of the rapid progress of psychology 
in recent years has been the number of works pub- 
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themselves to special departments of the science. In 
fact, as the great achievement of the last generation 
was the separation of psychology from all meta- 
physical speculations, so that of the present has been 
the distinction of its several departments and the 
specialised work accomplished in them. Psychology 
in this has exemplified the general law of progress 
of the other sciences. Psychometry has attempted 
the seemingly impossible task of accurately 
measuring mental facts, and it has already won 
its place among the exact sciences by its measure- 
ment of the sensations of sight, pressure, and sound ; 
while innumerable experiments with new and in- 
genious apparatus have taught us to measure in 
thousandths of a second the time occupied by 
various mental operations. As regards the science 
in general, it has become subdivided into human 
and animal psychology, and the former is continu- 
ally developing new offshoots. One of the most 
interesting is the present attempt of the French to 
realise the dream of Mill and create a scientific 
theory of character. 

Mr. Stout’s “Analytic Psychology” marks an 
important advance in this growing specialisation. 
It is the first attempt in English to separate for 
purposes of study two mutually implicated depart- 
ments of the science. We may gain some idea of 
the need and meaning of this separation in asking 
what would happen to the biological sciences if 
either their fundamental distinction between struc- 
ture and function were lost sight of, or practical 
effect were not given to this distinction in the 
separate constitution of the two departments or 
sub-sciences of anatomy and physiology. Now, an 
analytic psychology corresponds to anatomy. It 
is the analysis of the structure of mind; and to 
carry out this analysis in a thorough and scientific 
method we have, as in the case of anatomy, to put 
aside the questions, how it came to have its present 
structure and what are the functions of this struc- 
ture. We have simply to study the facts as we 
find them with that minute and comparative ob- 
servation that we call analysis. And we exclude 
that other department of psychogenesis, which in 
its turn specially considers the laws which govern 
the development of mental states. 

Mr. Stout tells us in his preface that, in the 
first plan of his work, it was his “intention to 
follow the genetic order of treatment,” but that 
he found himself “ baffled in the attempt to do 
this without a preparatory analysis of the de- 
veloped consciousness.” Too often the psychologist, 
in the wish to reach the more interesting branch 
of the science—the growth of mental structures 
—is content with an inadequate and superficial 
analysis of them. He wishes to understand how 
they have arisen, but he must first understand what 
they are, or he may find that he has furnished an ex- 
planation of no existing mental fact, but of what his 
uncritical thought took them to be. If he fail to appre- 
ciate the true and distinctive character of any one, he 
will fail also of its distinctive clue. Mental facts, un- 
fortunately, are not like those with which we deal 
in our outward life. They do not stand out distinct 
from one another, or require only an approach or 
movement of our bodies to bring them into the 
clear centre of vision. They are confused, like 
objects in a fog or at a great distance; and to 
render them distinct we _ require an _ infinite 
amount of pains, such as only the microscopist 
can appreciate. This laborious and preparatory 
work is called analysis, and all psychogenesis 
must be preceded by it. 

The distinctiveness of Mr. Stout’s work, then, 
consists in this, and also in the fine and accurate 
quality of its analyses. It is no exaggeration to 
say that in this respect we have nothing comparable 
to it in English. Mr. Stout has, of course, learnt 
much from the German work of Brentano. But the 
critical study of some of Brentano’s analyses, the 
verification of some, the improvement of others, 
are among the most interesting and instructive 
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pages of his book. In the study of other men’s 
opinions he always shows himself sympathetic ang 
impartial, ready to assimilate what is good, but with 
an instinct that quickly detects weakness and con. 
fusion in the thought; and his conclusions have that 























weight of judgment that commends them to the Mier su 
reader. As regards his technical terms, we are Ji Val 
never left in doubt as to what he means by them: §man’s 
definitions accompany their use in the first in. Jvyhom 
stance; and his abstract statements are rendered Jive mi 
intelligible by apt illustrations. bloodst 
The two volumes contain the usual topics— J; magi: 
sensation, apprehension, judgment, conation, wil], §kilgour 
thought and language, belief and imagination, §before | 
pleasure and pain. But the growing importance of §persuac 
attention and apperception has led him to give a @the ex' 
more exhaustive treatment to them than the older Mprder t 
psychological treatises supplied. And in connection §witness 
with the last, the new conception of “ menta] §wife of 
systems,” of bodies of ideas united as the parts of an fhe a mt 
organism by subservience to the same end, which fin the 
float through our experience like developed worlds js haule 
in comparison with the raw unorganised material Iker, fa 
about them, is applied here, as it is sure to be applied Jrhich | 
in the future, with an increasing sense of its great Ms acqui 
significance. e sto 
The work deserves the attention, not merely of fthe rea 
those who are specialists in its subject, but of al) fhoncern 
who have an interest in the processes of their own §ighten 
minds and wish to have a clearer conception of those JMawnin 
processes. There is no roughness and obscurity of §wife sh 
style to repel the general reader; but, on the con- #plot of 
trary, its expository clearness, the vigour of its fsnd he 
thought, and the happy gift of illustration render a §vinds 1 
difficult and often repellent subject attractive. people, 
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Tue Sport or THe Gops. By Esther Miller. London [he has 
A. D. Innes & Co. Mr. 
Wirn tHe Rep Eacte. An Historical Romance. By Wil- Hinced ¢ 
liam Westall. London: Chatto & Windus. omane 
Tue Biackevarp. By R. Pocock. (“New Vagabond” Bfhat is 
Library.) London: Neville Beeman. nisode 
“THE Sport of the Gods,” though its portentous fRhose k 
title smacks of Mr. Thomas Hardy and psychology, fPecome 















is in reality a full-blown specimen of the school #fhe epi 
of frankly melodramatic fiction headed by Miss ffyroles 
Braddon. Murder is its keynote, mystery its Jad his 
element, and people who care for this kind of JRho hs 
novel will probably find “The Sport of the Gods” fPfice o 
very much to their taste. If, as we presume, Miss #Mere a 
Miller has herein made her bow to the public, we ffith tl 
may congratulate her upon having achieved a very #fyrol, ¢ 
respectable measure of success. Judged as good, fRineer: 
honest blood-and-thunder fiction, with no psycho- MPiich | 
logical nonsense about it, this story, though by no Jfudied 
means original, is not devoid of merit. It is brightly JMvante 
and easily written, has plenty of incident and variety, JMstrict 





some degree of humour, and an abundance of highly 
dramatic, if highly improbable, situations. In fact, 
it smells of the footlights, and would doubtless boil 
down into a capital Adelphi play. The opening 
chapter is excellent, being cunningly devised to 
create an atmosphere of suspense and tragic horror 
around the lovely, virtuous heroine from the very 
beginning. Marion Cleeve is a penniless orphan, 
dependent on her own exertions for a bare sub- 
sistence; and thus it comes to pass that, having 
obtained a post as “companion,” she goes down to 
Hampshire to assume her new duties. When the 
story opens, she is quietly strolling near her 
employer’s grounds one lovely June afternoon. 
Straying into the adjacent demesne of Glenluce, 
she comes by chance upon a scene of terrible 
import; for, in the heart of a lonely wood, her 
little dog attracts her attention to a deep pool, 
wherein the horrified girl beholds the protruding 
hand of a murdered man. The corpse, still warm 
when discovered, turns out to be that of old Colonel 
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Kilgour, the owner of Glenluce. No trace of the 
pgurderer is visible, nor can anyone conjecture the 
potive of so barbarous a crime, for robbery has 
yidently not formed such a motive. But Marion 
(leeve, though she is silent at the inquest, has 
jer suspicions as to the criminal’s identity, for 
i Valentine Kilgour, the younger of the dead 
man’s two nephews, she recognises a stranger 
shom she had met near the fatal pool, within 
fve minutes of the murder, in an agitated and 
jloodstained condition. Revealing her suspicions to 
, magistrate, she finds to her dismay that Valentine 
Kilgour is about to be arrested in consequence. But 
before the warrant can be executed, Marion has been 
persuaded by the suspected man’s mother to take 
the extraordinary step of becoming his wife, in 
order to render her legally incapable of bearing 
witness against him—to become, that is to say, the 
wife of a total stranger whom she firmly believes to 
bea murderer! The marriage ceremony takes place 
in the nick of time, for at its conclusion Valentine 
s hauled off to gaol. The charge against him, how- 
ver, falls to the ground, thanks to the sacrifice by 
rhich Marion has voluntarily closed her lips, and he 
is acquitted for want of evidence. From this point 

e story deals, not so much with the solution of 
he real murderer’s identity, for that is a mystery 
oncerning which the reader has been long en- 
ightened, but with the various stages of Marion's 
jawning and increasing love for the man whose 
ife she is in name only. There is a pleasant sub- 
plot of vivacious love-making between a minor hero 
nd heroine, and the story, like most of its class, 
inds up with matrimonial felicity for all the good 
yeople, and appropriate punishment for the detected 
illain. “The Sport of the Gods” puts a sore strain 
pon its readers’ credulity, for the plot is full of 
wild absurdities ; but, despite much crudity of con- 
truction, it has considerable freshness, and Miss 
Miller shows distinct aptitude for the line of fiction 
the has adopted. 

Mr. Westall in “ With the Red Eagle” has pro- 
juced a very creditable specimen of the historical 
omance after the style of Mr. Stanley Weyman. 
That is to say, he has interwoven with a stirring 
pisode in history the personal adventures of one of 
nose knights without fear or reproach who have 
come in recent days the accepted type of chivalry. 
The episode with which he deals is the revolt of the 
lyrolese under the famous Andreas Hofer in 1809, 
nd his adventurer is a certain Captain Maynard, 
ho has been despatched by the British Foreign 
)fice on a secret mission to the revolting peasants. 
There are few more glorious incidents in connection 
ith the Napoleonic wars than the rising of the 
yrol, and the heroic resistance of the brave moun- 
ineers to the determined attempts to crush them 
hich were made by Napoleon. Mr. Westall has 
mdied his history with care, and clearly has the 
ivantage of personal knowledge of the picturesque 
istrict in which the scene of his story is laid. He 
oduces for us a vivid picture of the successive 
tles—rather to be designated gigantic skirmishes 
n actual battles—in which the Tyrolese drove the 
nies of the invader from their valleys and made 
mselves again the masters of their mountain 
me. His hero has to pass through as many 
ugers and experiences as any of his prototypes 
romance. He is now arrested as a spy by the 
olese themselves, and anon thrown into a dungeon 
y the agents of the Emperor. Hardly a day passes 
bon which he is not in imminent danger of losing 
is life. Love mingles itself with war in his story, 
id it is by love at last that he is saved from his 
eatest peril. Everybody will understand to what 
ss of fiction “ With the Red Eagle” belongs, and 
is only necessary to add that of that class it is an 
ellent example. 

Mr. Pocock, to whose remarkable story, entitled 
he Dragon Slayer,” we had occasion recently 
call attention, has contributed to the series known 
“The New Vagabond Library ” a delightful little 

















































sketch of life in the North-West Provinces of 
Canada, under the rather unattractive title of “The 
Blackguard.” The person who bears this nickname 
is a private in the Mounted Police, and he has 
earned his distinction by his persistent disregard 
of discipline, his frequent drunkenness, and his mis- 
behaviour generally. But he is brave, and he can- 
not tella lie. He has, in addition, though the fact 
is not known to his comrades, the advantage of 
being the brother of a Spanish duke who represents 
his country in London. It is needless to say that in 
the story of his adventures recorded in this volume 
the poor Blackguard furnishes evidence of the fact 
that his virtues are not exhausted even by the 
foregoing list. When the inevitable damsel in dis- 
tress appears upon the scene, it is the Blackguard 
who suffers perils and physical tortures for her sake ; 
and when his rival, in the attempt to capture her 
heart, comes to utter grief and shame, it is again 
the Blackguard who shows that he is as magnani- 
mous as he is brave and tender. The story is breezy 
and refreshing, with just that amount of “go” in it 
which a story of life in the wilderness ought to have. 
Mr. Pocock may be congratulated upon having 
successfully portrayed in this and his former book 
two very different phases of life on the American 
continent. 





PLINY’S GUIDE TO ANCIENT ART. 
Tae Ecper Piryy’s CHaprers ON THE History oF Art, Translated 
by K. Jex-Blake, with commentary and historical introduction by 

E, Sellers, and additional notes by Dr, Heinrich Urlichs, London: 

Macmillan & Co. 

THAT excellent institution the British School at Athens con- 
tinues to give proof of good work done. Mr. Ernest Gardner 
with his “ Handbook of Greek Sculpture”; Mr. Stuart Jones 
with his “ Ancient Writers on Greek Sculpture”; Miss Sellers 
with her previous work—an edition of a series of Essays on the 
History of Art by Adolf Furtwingler—and the present most 
scholarly and interesting book, are making up the deficiency 
which was felt when the subject of Greek Sculpture was first 
given a place in the Oxford classical schools. 

The Elder Pliny (a.p. 23-79), a busy but studious man, 
inserted into his “ Historia Naturalis,” as a digression excused 
by the subject of mineralogy, an account of the artists who were 
famous for the use of such materials as clay, stone, and metal, 
and this he did rather to satisfy the curiosity of his time than from 
any special inclination of his own. In Books 33-36 he compiles 
an account of silver-chasing, bronze stat , painting, modelling, 
and sculpture in marble. On this latter division, the subject of 
sculpture, much light was thrown by Mr. Stuart Jones’s book, but 
when he asserted that Pliny drew from Greek writers like Pasi- 
teles he could hardly have been aware that such a revelation of 
the Plinian sources for the history of art was soon about to be 
made, Miss Sellers, in her admirable introduction, summarises 
the results of a vast amount of modern German research; and 
yet, we are told, the question of Plinian authorities “is still in 
its infancy.” Whereas we were wont to be satisfied if Pliny 
was referred back to Varro, we can now trace not only what 
Varro borrowed from Greek writers, but the indebtedness of 
each Greek writer to his predecessor. Indeed, Pliny’s share in 
the work has become “small by degrees and beautifully less,” 
and Varro, who till lately had most of the glory, is bidden to 
take a lower place. “The value of the Plinian sources increases 
in the order, not of their nearness to Pliny, but of their approach 
to the distant fountain-head ”—i.e. Xenocrates of Sicyon. It is 
a signal instance of the wonderful results of patient research, 
this successful rescuing from the deep strata of Pliny not only 
of the art canons and criticisms of Xenocrates, Duris and 
Antigonos, but almost of their very personalities. Otto Jahn it 
was who inaugurated the method by which these results have 
been arrived at, and he stands to Xenocrates in much the same 
relation as Mr. Boswell-Stone to Holinshed in his recent work, 
“ Shakspere’s Holinshed.” In this task of ry and dis- 
engaging the Greek writers on Art mentioned by Pliny, Miss 
Sellers naturally follows recent German authorities; but while 
following them, obviously with a great deal of reverence, she 
does not allow her own judgment to be obscured, and in man 
instances takes her own line and justifies it. Xenocrates, Anti- 
gonos, Duris, Heliodorus, Pasiteles—these are the Greeks to 
whom their own has been successfully restored. 

How the original work of Xenocrates was worked up, 
manipulated, rearranged, or amplified by his successors until it 
found its way through Varro into Pliny’s treatise, is the subject 
of some ninety pages of most interesting reading. It would, 
indeed, astonish Pliny if he could read how his own mosaic on 
Art was put together—through what channels, entirely un- 
suspected by himself, these epigrams and anecdotes came down 
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to the busy citizen of imperial Rome. Miss Sellers makes some 
original suggestions as to the literary epigrams which found 
their way into Pliny’s ves Be of pictures and statues 
(pp. lxvili-Ixxi). The share of Pasiteles of Naples is treated 
in pages lxxvii-lxxxii, and the Romans, Varro, Mucianus, and 
Pliny himself, are finally estimated as contributors to this 
wonderful farrago. By the way, German scholars like Miinzer 
and Furtwangler, Jahn and Benndorf, and French writers like 
Bertrand, are corrected or improved upon. Perhaps some of 
these attributions to Xenocrates and others are not so obvious 
as Miss Sellers, in her ready faith in German scholarship, is 
inclined to think; but her introduction and commentary are 
undoubtedly a vigorous and praiseworthy performance. 

The difficulties of translation have been adequately met by 
Miss Jex-Blake. Pliny’s Latin is hard to do into English ; he 
is very dry and ultra-businesslike in style, and of course abounds 
in technical terms. ‘ He was, apparently, the first to multiply 
truth” (multiplicasse veritatem videtur), seems to us rather to 
eut the difficulty and to leave too much to the commentary; but 
on a general comparison of the versions of Miss Jex-Blake and 
Mr. Stuart Jones we are inclined to award the palm to the 
former. Two useful indices—one of the names of nearly four 
hundred artists, and the other of the localities of ancient works 
of art—close this scholarly and entertaining book. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


OnE of the most beneficent measures passed in the Queen’s 
reign is, undoubtedly, the Public Library Act of 1850. During 
the forty-six years which have since elapsed steady growth has 
been made in the establishment of such centres of popular culture, 
as well as in the improvement of the methods of library adminis- 
tration. The progress of the movement was at first rather slow 
and almost half-hearted outside, at least, of a few great cities and 
towns where an enlightened public opinion prevail. Mr. Green- 
wood’s “ Library Year-Book for 1897 ” is filled/with facts and 
statistics which show conclusively that the old apathy and 
prejudice which once confronted this new departure have not 
only spent their force but have given place in many cases to 
enthusiasm. It seems that as late as ten years ago the number 
of communities which had adopted the Publie Libraries Acts 
was one hundred and thirty-three. It is significant and cheering 
to learn that in the comparatively short interval that separates 
1886 from the present time the number has been more than 
doubled; in fact, it now stands at three hundred and thirty. 
The progress of the movement has been brought about cated 
by voluntary exertion, and it is a matter of just pride to those 
who are chiefly concerned in such a result that not so much as a 
solitary shilling has been spent in hired advocacy. There are now 
two hundred and sixty-five municipal libraries in England, 
thirty-two in Scotland, seventeen in Ireland, and sixteen in 
Wales. This means, when the matter is looked at from the 
point of view of population, that Wales stands decidedly first, 
with England as a good second, whilst Scotland follows at a 
considerable interval, and Ireland lags in the rear in a deplorable, 
not to say discreditable, fashion. Mr. Greenwood claims that 
a survey of the present position of the public libraries of 
the country furnishes abundant reason for satisfaction :—‘* When 
it is considered that they are the means of circulating between 
thirty and forty million volumes per annum in every class of 
literature, that only books of a femmes character and high 
literary standard are comprised in this vast issue, it will be 
recognised that the value and influence of the work makes 
powerfully towards the cultivation of the higher faculties of the 
human mind. It is also a chief means of carrying on the 
educational system which has its origin in the Board School 
and its culmination in the University.” We wish that we were 
quite as confident as Mr. Greenwood shows himself to be in 
regard to the “ wholesome character and high literary standard ” 
of all the books admitted, and we confess that in that respect 
we think his charity is of the kind which covers a multitude of 
sins of commission—concessions, doubtless, in many cases to 
clamour, and the craving for the mere book of the hour, how- 


*GrEENWOOD’s Lrprary YeEarR-Boox, 1897. A Record of General 
Library Progress and Work. Edited by Thomas Greenwood, 
Author of ‘* Public Libraries,’” etc. Illustrated. London, Paris 
and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 

VISITs TO THE MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT. By the Hon, Robert Curzon 
(Fourteenth Baron de la Zouche). Illustrated. London: George 
Newnes, 

Tue Pvsric Scnoors Year-Boor. Eighth Year of Publication, 1897. 
Edited by Three Public Schoolmen—Eton, Harrow, Winchester. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

A Goopty Henitace. By the Rev. John Huntley Skrine, Warden of 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Author of “A Memory of Edward 
Thring,”’ etc. London: Archibald Constable & Co. 

Tae Lire axp Work or St. Pavt. By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S. The Quiver Edition.) London, Paris & Melbourne: 


Cassell & Co. 
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By Charles Kingsley. With Illustrations by Charles 
(Popular Edition.) London and New York : Macmillan 








ever sensational. The issue of books does not exhaust the work 
of such institutions. “The great reading-rooms with their 
newspapers, magazines, scientific, literary, technical, and trade 
journals; their maps bearing on current political and scientific 
affairs; their directories, annuals, dictionaries, and guides of 
various kinds, are nothing short of public bureaux of informa- 
tion on every topic of current interest.” The library movement 
has taken shape in the Victorian era, and therefore we are not 
surprised to dnd its promoters asking: ‘* What could be more 
waa, more appropriate, and more patriotic than to signalise 
the prosperous reign of the (Queen by a splendid series 
of public libraries wherever they are required?” Thera 
are towns in every county in England—from Dover to Morpeth 
in one direction, and from Torquay to Whitby in another hans 
such institutions are greatly needed, and they certainly ought 
not to allow themselves to remain any longer open to the re- 
proach of apathy in such a matter. Mr. Greenwood’s manual 
traces the early history of the movement, the method of pro- 
cedure in the formation of public libraries, and a variety of 
recent developments in their practical administration, both on a 
large and on a less extended scale. One valuable feature of the 
volume is a list of British libraries, with other facts of interest 
to all who really care for the extension of knowledge and culture 
to the people. 

Emerson used to say that when a new book was recom- 
mended to him he took down an old one, and in these days, 
when literary wares of small value are persistently puffed, the 
average man would occasiozally do well to follow his example. 
Sometimes the old book that has stood the wear and tear of 
time and the vicissitudes of public opinion appears in a new and 
attractive guise—the result of the marked attentions of some 
enterprising publisher who sees in it good quarry which has 
escaped from the strict preserves of copyright. Curzon’s 
“ Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant” is one of the classic 
books of travel of the century, and yet to the present generation 
it is surprisingly little known. The Hon. Robert Curzon, after- 
wards fourteenth Baron de la Zouche, went as joint commissioner 
with Sir F. Williams to the East in order to settle the Boundary 
Question between Turkey and Persia. His literary tastes were 
pronounced, and he made, in the course of his wanderings in 
what was then an almost unknown region of the world a fine 
collection of ancient vellum manuscripts, many of them em- 
blazoned with the leisurely skill and often the perfect art of 
medizval scribes. In search of such hidden spoil Mr. Curzon 
made pilgrimages to the monasteries of the Levant, and estab- 
lished friendly relations with the monks, and from their lips he 
gathered many quaint legends and other material which helped 
him long afterwards to interpret the manners and customs of 
such isclated communities. His ‘ Monasteries of the Levant” 
was published in 1548, and it proved to bs so picturesque and 
lively, and so full of fancy and colour, that people began at once 
to compare it with Kinglake’s “ Eothen,” which had taken the 
reading world by storm four years earlier, though perhaps they 
paid, in doing so, an exaggerated compliment. The charm of 
the book will always give it a degree of literary vitality, though 
it describes manners and customs which have been greatly 
modified by the invasion in the last half-century of the Bast by 
Western ideas. We are glad to we'come this cheap edition of s 
book which lifts the curtain from a phase of life which lies 
strangely remote from the fret and hurry of the mo’ern world. 

The aim of “ The Public Schools Year-Book”—a manual which 
has now reached its eighth year of publication—-is thoroughly 
practical, and no aspect of modern ocheal life which is likely to 
interest parents, schoolmasters, or intelligent Jads appears to 
have been overlooked in its compilation. The publie schools of 
the country, great and small, are arranged in alphabetical order. 
and in every case details are given bearing oa the course of 
instruction, terms of admission, scholarships tenable at the 
schools and in the universities, an] other points of importance. 
A select list of preparatory schools is also given, as well as some 
account, for the guidance of teachers, of the chief educational 
books of the year in all departments. 

“A Goodly Heritage” is the title which the Rev. J. 
Huntley Skrine, Warden of Trinity College, Glenalmond, neat 
Perth, gives to a group of religious addresses delivered to the 
youths under his charge in the summer term of 1896, Iti 
perhaps of some interest to recall the fact that Glenalmond wa 
opened as a public school in the spring of 1847, and that Mr. 
Gladstone and Dean Ramssy took a prom‘nent part in it 
foundation. Mr. Gladstone, we believe, is the only survivor of 
the first council of an institution which was established in orde 
to provide general education of the higher stamp in conjunctio 
with “domestic discipline and systematic religious supet 
intendence.”’ Mr. Skrine’s addresses are strong, sensibl 
7 to lead the life of duty and unselfishness. Everywhere 
though without emotional succes, the attempt is made in thes 
addresses to widen the m ral vision and to awaken among® 
those who have the “goodly heritage” of ample opportunity 
and prospective advantages beyond the schcolgates the sense ° 
responsibility tu others and the feeling of kinship with the les 
fortunate. 

We have received The Quiver Edition—it is a marvel ° 
cheapness—of Dean Farrar’s brilliant exposition of “ The Litt 
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and Work of St. Paul ”"—a book which avowedly seeks to bring 
the character and history of the great apostle to the Gentiles to 
bear on the interpretation of the spiritual wisdom and know- 
ledge which are shrined for the guidance of all ages in his 
epistles. The book is admirably printed, and the scholarly notes 
have been retained at the foot of each page, as well as the more 
elaborate discussions of points of critical importance which are 
contained in the appendices. We cannot doubt that the book in 
its present cheap and attractive form will find an extended 
welcome amongst Biblical students. 

Charles Kingsley’s great historical novel, ‘‘ Westward Ho!” 
will never cease to stir the blood as well as kindle the fancy of 
roving young Englishmen. The strange, eventful career of the 
valiant Sir Amyas Leigh in the “reign of her most glorious 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth” has just ———e in a cheap illus- 
trated edition. The book was first published when the war in 
the Crimea was still throwing its dark shadow over England. 
It ran through three editions in 1555, and since then few novels 
of the present reign have kept their hold so steadily on the 
admiration of successive generations of readers. Mr. Brock’s 
drawings possess both vigour and imagination, and therefore 
are in keeping with the prevailing characteristics of the text of 
what is now a classic romance. 
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ISTRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 

simulated neuralgia, and nervous depression, 

are frequently caused by some peculiarity of the 

Vision, which can at once be overcome by the use 
of proper glasses. SEE 


“OUR EYES” 


(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price 1s., 


STRAINED 


3y JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., 
Vi S | ON | President of the British Optical Association, &c.; 
i} Or consult, free of charge— 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 


63, STRAND, LONDON. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 





Theatre. 


L*CEUM.— OLIVIA. Olivia, MISS ELLEN 
TERRY. EVERY NIGHT (except to-night, Saturda )* till 
February 19, at 8. MATINEES, To-Day and next Saturday, February 
20, at 2.—MADAME SANS GENE. On and after February 27. 
Napoleon, HENRY IRVING; Madame Sans Géne, MISS ELLEN 
TERRY. Box-Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5 and 7.30 to 10. 
Seats also booked by letter or telegram.—LYCEUM. 








FEBRUARY. No. 5. Price One Shilling. 


THE PROGRESSIVE REVIEW. 
nil | nein Ricwarp Heatn. 
The Municipal Ownership of Land. 


F, DoL_man, 

os Social Can the Social Residuum be 

The Scottish Church. Rev. Joun Stamped Out? James Oxirnant, 

Grasse, D.D. A Reply. H. S. Sarr. 

HORACE MARSHALL & SON, ae House, Temple Avenue. 
London, E.C. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


ENGLAND’S ATTAINMENT OF 


COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY. By H. Tiprer, Associate of the Institute 
of Bankers, + 


The Zollverein Bubble. 
The Genesis of Jingoism. 
om in Ame 








In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


NEW THOUGHTS ON CURRENT 


SUBJECTS : Scientific, Social, Philosophical. By the Rev. J. A. Dewsg. 








In crown 8vo, cloth, price ss. 
Essays. By J. E. A. Brown, Author of “‘ Thoughts through the Year,” ** From 
Advent to All Saints,” “‘ The Heart of a Girl,” ke. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price ss. 
? 
THE HUIA’S HOMELAND, and other 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price ss 
“ A refreshing oasis in the unprofitable desert of minor poets’ effusions.’—Pxdi¢ 

Opinion. 

** The author has much facile grace of rhyming and command of different metres, 
and in the pages of his book is much of pretty fancy and deftness of lyrical expres« 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

THE 

THE STRAND MAGAZINE contains 120 pages of 

excellent reading matter, and has upwards of 150 

STRAND MAGAZINE is only Gd. Here are some 

of the contents of 16 Articles and Stories in the 

ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEWS. LIilI.—SIR CLE- 
MENTS MARKHAM and the Royal Geographical Society. By 
stories of travel and adventure, and is illustrated by unique and 
striking photographs taken in all parts of the world. 

English Student. The recent interest excited in German duels by 
the favour displayed towards them by the Emperor gives this article 
prise several reproductions of photographs of actual duels. 

A LIVING IDOL. By Framtey Sreetcrorr. This 
Indian, Bava Luchman Dass, assumes and maintains, for days 
together, attitudes which appear to be physically impossible, and by 

SOME PECULIAR OCCUPATIONS. By Batuion 
Bruce. The description of the out-of-the-way occupations dealt 
exceptionally entertaining. 

POLICEMEN OF THE WORLD. By Cuartes S. 
of Europe are here shown, but even such outlandish places as 
Japan, the Fiji Islands, Montenegro, Malay, Tasmania, etc. 

Lewis. The Illustrations of this article, showing the dangers en- 
countered in descending precipitous cliffs in quest of rare birds’ 


THE FOUR FIRST THINGS, and other 
NEVVY VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
Verses. By Rostyn. 
By Cuartes W. Cavzer, B.A. ‘ 
‘* Elegant in form and scholarly in expression.” — Dundee Advertiser. 
sion, '—Glasgow Evening Citizen. 
Illustrations in every number. The price of THE 
February number :— 
W. G. FitzGERALp, This interview contains most interesting 
DUELLING IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. By an 
a peculiar interest at the present moment, ‘The illustrations com- 
article describes, and fully illustrates from Photographs, how the 
means of which he has attained the dignity of an Indian god. 
with in this article will be found not only extremely curious but 
PELHAM-CLINTON, The police not only of the different countries 
CLIFF-CLIMBING AND EGG-HUNTING. By L. S. 
eggs, are such as we believe are here got together for the first time. 


Post Free, 9d.; or may be obtained from every Newsagent, 
Bookseller, and Bookstall in the World. 
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Churational. 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST, LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 
Heap Master .., one 
CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


21 SUCCESSES, CAMBRIDGE LOCALS, CHRISTMAS, 1895—6 IN HONOURS, 
88 CERTIFICATES, COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS' EXAM., JUNE, 1896. 


G. TURNER, M.A. 
ENTRANCE 


Preparatory Derartment ror Boys rrom 6 To 10, 
For Illustrated Prospe: 
Tae Principat... 


tus, &c., apply to 
J. C. DUFF. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 


Founpep 1807. Inciustve Frees. 
Heap Master: J. D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.D. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, or to the Boarding-house 
Master (E. W. Hattrrax, M.A.). 


LKLEY SCHOOL. (Founded 1607. Re-con- 


stituted and Rebuilt 1893.)—A High-class Public School. Spacious 
Premises, finely situated on edge of Moors. Workshop, Gymnasium, 
Laborato! hey large Playing Fields. Fees from £50 to £60 per 
annum. Climate for Anglo-Indian Children, who are received 
in the Hostel under care of Second Master. Prospectus and View from 
Head Master, F, SWANN, Esa., B.Sc., B.A. 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are 
PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. 
Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to age, Boys under 
six years of age are taught in the Kinder-Garten Beectent f a fully 
trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year, Principal, Miss BRAHAM 
(Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours). 





LAUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. 
EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. 
French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, Large House, 
Grounds of five acres, Tennis Court. 
MISS WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) 
and MADAME DE WORMS. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 


HALF TERM COMMENCES FEBRUARY Pros- 
pectus from Secretary, Gower Street, W.C, 


22Np. 


Art Galleries. 


ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL. SHEPHERD'S WINTER 
EXHIBITION includes choice works by— 
Sm J. REYNOLDs. Joun CONSTABLE. | RicHarD WItsoN. 
T. GAINSBOROUGH. Joun Crome. PETER DE WINT. 
G,. Romwyey. GEORGE MoRLAND. Davin Cox, &c. 


SHEPHERD’ 8G ALLERY, 27, King t Street, St. James's. 





EO. REES’ W EDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 
THE CHEAPEST HOUSE FOR 
ETCHINGS—ENGRAVINGS-—SPORTS: 
SAVOY HOUSE, 115, STRAND, LONDON, 


Grades, he. 


SERRE, 











ACHILLE 


HIGH-CLASS DYER AND CLEANER, 


263, OXFORD STREET, W. 
Telephone No. 3971. 


Per dozen, 


f[ BDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE. Bots. Half Bots. 
13s, 8. 6d, 
\T. ESTEPHE.—Superior Dinner Wine. 16s. 


On comparison, these pure Bordeaux Wines will be found superi or 
to wine usual y sold at higher prices. All who know them tell us there 
is no Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


Prices include Bottles. Six dozen delivered to any Railway Station, 
JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL, 37, Norra Joun STREeEr. 
MancuestTer, 26, Market STREET 
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HIGHEST AWARDS AT THE FOOD AND COOKERY EXHIBITION, 
LONDON, MAY, 1895-96. 


As supplied to H.HA. the Queen and 
Ropal Familp. 








Cure for Indigestion. 





PURCHASERS ARE REQUESTED TO SEE THAT ALL BREAD SUPPLIED TO 
THEM AS “HOVIS” IS STAMPED “HOVIS.” 


Apply to your Baker or Grocer for ‘““HOVIS” Flour for Home 
use, packed in bags of 3% /bs. and 7 Ibs. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS," or if 
what is supplied as ‘‘HOVIS" is not satisfactory, please write, 


sending samples (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


§, FITTON & SON, Millers, Macclesfield. 


6d. and 1s. Samples on receipt of Stamps. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of “ HOVIS” 
do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 














